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LIBERALS 


UR RATE OF PROGRESS is uneven in society's 
rapidly changing social, political and eco- 
nomic structure. Some elements of our so- 

ciety, therefore, are more forward looking than others. 
Differences in outlook and action cause friction 
among groups. America needs unity to meet the 


problems of today and the post-war period. 


Ilow can we remove the tensions between two 
fields, important to the maintenance and the strength- 
ening of our industrial democracy? How can inte- 
gration between the American liberal intellectual 
and the American liberal businessman be brought 
about? Let us try to bridge the wide gap that separates 
these two potent forces. 

The social viewpoints of business are in flux. 
Some businesses are guided by a social conscience. 
Some are just beginning to have a social conscience. 
Some have none as yet. 

Liberal intellectuals are in no such state. Their 
thought patterns are set, their philosophy ot life well 


] ] 
lefing 
qicillea, 


They all agree they must speed up demo- 
cratic processes on an evolutionary basis, so that the 
ideals of freedom, equality and orderly justice may 
be achieved. They do disagree with each other on 
method. 

Because on principle, most liberal intellectuals 
do not think much of the social conscience of most 
business, they are apt to conclude all business has no 
social conscience. They are inclined to condemn all 
business. 

If a business does not come up to all the stand- 
ards of the liberal thinker, he is likely to condemn 


its socially beneficial activities along with those that 


are not 
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If the liberal thinker treated the activities of 
business objectively and fostered those that furthered 
the public interest and worked against those that did 
not, he would clarify the whole subject of social | 
ress in our economic order and sound progress could 


proceed more rapidly. 


The liberal businessman sometimes fears « 
tamination from the intellectual left of middle, js 
afraid his fellow businessmen may brand him as a 
pink, feels he may be working with those who want 
to destroy him and his system. He does not recog: 
that the liberal intellectual is working for the same 


kind of America he himself is aspiring to. 


Neither should classify the other on a basis of 
preconceived attitudes. This only isolates the liberal 
businessman, deprives the liberal side of much prac. 


tical guidance and support it should receive. 


This is a plea for intelligent, realistic co 
tion between both groups in the public int 
Many liberal businessmen are idealists. And 
liberal intellectuals are practical. An intercha1 
thoughts on goals and methods would produce r 


The liberal intellectual must remember that 
even the most liberal businessman progresses by « 
lutionary steps. He does not expect social perfect 
over night. He must carry on within the framew 
of our economic system, or democracy will go un 


t 


The businessman has much to learn from the 
liberal intellectual, who is the social conscience of 
our society. Both groups must work together in broa 
areas of agreement. The energy, enthusiasm an 
leadership of both working together are needed 1 
the America of tomorrow is to be what the liberals, 


theoretical and practical, desire. 
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Laski on page 1 of t issue, W1 e 
im to agree wholeheartedly with Mr. Laski’s 

the American mythology of “free et r 
ne greatest menaces to world peace 
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so vigorously that only 11 voted against the bill while 
180, joined by 52 Democrats, most! 


* ' . ' 
in the Senate, however, a motion to take up 


y Southerners, sup- 


the Eastland-Rankin bill was lost by a tie, so that the 
Green-Lucas measure, which provides for a federal bal- 
field. What will finally emerge from 
halls of the Capitol is anybody's guess, but 
no matter what the outcome, Mr. Roosevelt seems to have 


been presented with a magnificent issue for 1944. There 


lot, still holds the 


, 
the neate 


is every evidence that an overwhelming majority of the 
American people, regardless of political affiliations, be- 
lieves that everything possible should be done to permit 
the men who are risking their lives for their country to 
have something to say about its future. Despite their con- 
stitutional double-talk, the Republicans have been un- 
able to conceal their almost hysterical fear that, given 
a chance, a majority of service men will vote for a 


fourth term for Mr. Roosevelt. Perhaps this fear is well 


founded, but we should not like to be in the shoes of 


the Republican candidate when he tries to explain his 

party's actions on this question to the American public. 
> 

JTALY HAS 


may be 


OUR EXPEDIENCY POLICY IN 
become so manifestly inexpedient that there 
‘ persistent reports that it is about to be 
revised. According to some of the stories, the State De- 


write off King 


Badoglio is a dead loss although the 


Emmanuel and 
Allied 


| : | 
authorities in the Mediterranean still believe 


0 
that there is something to be gained by keeping them. 
As! to comment on these rumors, the President told 
h s conference once again that this country could 
not for Italians what the future form of their 

vernment should be—that they must do for them- 
selves. The fact is that but for our decision the royal 
government would have been ousted long ago The King 
and Badoglio are our puppets, and, manipulate them as 
ve W ll, the inot even give an imitation of govern- 
ing. Thus our continued support of the King’s regime 
( reduces Allied stige Italy, while his undigni- 
fied clutching at the skirts of the AMG increases both 
his unpopularity and that of his House. According to 


. writing in the New York Times, 
] Tt 


’ ’ 
ready to abandon both Emmanuel 


\ hington is ne 
and Prince Humbert and attempt the regency solution. 
It scems too late for this compromise. A few months 


: 
© the nocratic forces in Italy might have accepted it. 


But t recent Congress of Political Parties at Bari 
Count Sforza and Croce, while denouncing the 

I reased fervor, pointedly omitted any refer- 

€ »al } ” 

WE CANNOT SHARE THE INDIGNATION OF 


the Catholic pry luly echoed by the neophytes of the 


New York Tres, at Izvestia’s attack on the Vatican. 


The NATION 


Considering the unmeasured terms in which the Sovie 
government has been denounced, year in and with ¢ 
by Catholic spokesmen, a retort discourteous was 

surprising. And while Izvestsa’s condemnatior , +} 


pro-fas t . 


perhaps, somewhat exaggerated, the truth is ¢! 


Vatican's foreign policy as consistently 


church, despite a good many veiled scoldings of Nazis ns id 
and Fascists, has at moments of crisis leaned in thei; :, 
rection. It is not, perhaps, that the Pope dislikes } 
less but that he fears communism more. Hitler and Mys. 
solini, for all their paganism, have at times been r 

to pay lip-service to the faith and have been wil 
sign agreements with the Vatican which left it 
its spiritual authority, not to mention control of it 
erty. The Soviets, until very recently, have been anti- ' 
religious in both word and deed. Moreover, sin gee 
are practically no Roma Catholics in Russia, whe: 
Greek orthodox church has a monopoly, there \ ae 


Papal stake at issue which would have made worth ; 





the kind of compromises that Rome reached with the ipa 
fascist dictators. Towards the end of last year ther i. 
many rumors of a pending agreement between the ' 
can and Moscow, but if serious negotiations wer ae 
tempted they have obviously broken down. One 
hurdle to surmount was the Polish question, since | ne 
has always been a faithful province of the ¢ 

Chur h. 
have been t 
the Greek Orthodox Church, for this 


} >t} 


creed is almost as heretical in Catholic eyes as B 


} ra eara lie . 
Another obstacle, paradoxically enou; 
: nas deci 


he reconciliation between the Soviet : 


itself. »~ 


ALLIED RELATIONS WITH SPAIN, STRA! 
by a series of overt and outrageous acts in sup; 
Hitler, are again simmering down to normal. Th« 


tests of the British and American governments , ; 
- ; C8 - eptempb 
up by oil sanctions, which for a few days see: Je 

* Hees a and still- 
indicate a new and stiffer attitude toward the S; 


butylene. 
lictator, are now apparently being disposed of by : 


: : et Rap gee cracki 
promises. Franco offers “strict neutrality.” Sir S 


: That art 

Hoare reports that all differences are being satisfact 
; argued ti 
settled. Behind these empty words lies the fact | Vas 
yntnetic 


Britain and the United States are still clinging to th 
relations with Spain. They emphasize solemnly that they FF, . , 
never expected Franco to break with Germany; all 


I 
. ° ° ° - 010 , we 
ask is an end to Nazi sabotage and spying in Spain ; 
to Franco's open aid to Germany in the form of g 
id credits. They want he release of the Its opal 
and credits. icy want, too, the release of the ! ts 
I ist « 


ships tied up in Spanish ports. We can assume 


Franco will grant these modest requests, with per 





; . ; | is to | 
some compromise regarding the ships. But we ca: 
: . ° ° ° . acti 
certain that his aid to Hitler will go on. Promises ; 
: year, Un 


all the Allies will get, but if these promises satisfy ' 

iG rogram 1 

Foreign Office and the State Department they do ! os r d 
; i ll Kary 

satisfy the Russian government. A new rift between t ( : 


: “he ite ¢ 
western Allies and the Sovict Union will soon deve! 
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if Britain and the United States continue their relations 
, 
] 1 ¢ ft 


with this avowed enemy Or Russia. 
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THE LAG IN OUTPUT OF AVIATION GAS IS 
being blamed on labor shortages in the hearings on 
Austin- Wadsworth national-service bill. This is a gross 


on of the record. Standard Oil, while helping t 


se 


¢ > + -~ + 
int co enter int 1er J luc ning 
+} + ] he } | 
SO was the 1 orf the Oll if with the 


in April of 
i 


of high-octane-gas production in June of 1941 he 
: ee ey ee 
1 arm LV | 5 1 real I N LacK ¢ 
}) 4 ' * ’ y 
no ot the v + ti ity of 100-0« in H 
’ , ier ~ 
to obtain semi-official requirements figur 
, : ] " - ¢ . } ~ f 
1942, and these were out of date when h t 





- | ' 
r -} > re +; mre rr” 
for the aviation gas plants was 


VID! ar 1 2 man oe fe «ur4 
WPB in ‘‘a harum-scarum manner.” There was 


indatory scneé luling o! critical components for 
} 
7 | } ) | . cet oO . 
until December, 1942. Lack of a consistent occu- 


nal-deferment policy caused ‘“‘a frightening drain 


is for construction workers. It is hard to understand 
cannot be met, since construction employment 
clined from a peak of 2,000,000 to 700,000, and 
\. F. of L. declares it has filled every request for 
ction workers made to it by the armed services 
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AVIATION-GAS PROGRAM MIGHT BE 


h farther along if Standard Oil hadn't tried to hog 


synthetic-rubber program. “The largest allocation in 
the petroleum field,’’ our Washington editor reported on 
September 19, 1942, “goes to Standard, which has a new 
and still-to-be-tested process for making butadiene from 
itylene. Unlike butane, butylene can only be obtained 
cracking processes, and it is needed for aviation gas.”’ 
[hat article, a critical analysis of the Baruch report, 
ied the superiority of the alcohol process for making 
1etic rubber, Events have confirmed that view. Vast 
ints of steel, critical components, and butylene, 

h might better have gone into aviation-gas produc- 
tion, were diverted to rubber-from-petroleum plants, 
have proved a disappointment. The synthetic- 

t program depends more and more on alcohol. In 

st quarter of last year only a fourth of our syn- 
rubber came from petroleum. This year the WPB 

is to uSe 328,000,000 gallons of alcohol for rubber 
ifacture as compared with 127,000,000 gallons last 

year. Under other circumstances the synthetic-rubber 
program might well have been the equivalent of a major 


Military disaster. We should like to see the Truman or 
Gulcite committee tell the country just what happened. 


The Attack on HOLC 


S HYPOCRITICAL 1 gr a Cal nN as 
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pre lent of < stat S : 

5 1) a1 , 

yf the HOL( 4 

fter the HOLC t é such st 
ne rove! [ ™ \ 

A er t ¢ cyt k ) 
* if ‘aa f ‘ 

report just no Cx | 8 tne 

I 
Federal Ho ] B ( 

Mr. Fahey « t ' 
Dealer without ct sme ¢ a 
former pr« nt of t { . ( { 
merce. He reports that the HOLC 1s already 58 per cent 
liquidated and pleads that liquidation can be completed 

4 s 
without loss to the government if it ts permitted to con- 
tinue on the orderly lines laid down in the or i] 


Home Owners’ Loan Corporation Act in 1933. It ts 


yt J ill that the HOL( ot « saved 
thousands of home-owners from foreclosure in the early 
days of the New Deal but also rescued the banks and 
other lend ng msticutions which had en ho! Ng 
wobbly mortgages. Some of these lenders, says the 


} 


Fahey report, ‘seem to believe that the only purpose of 
the HOL(¢ 


enabling them to 


was to bail them out of their poor mori gages 


put the cash received into good loans 
and then to take back their relinquished mortgages after 


the government had spent millions in making them safe. 


“ L vm ; rerdaie< ; nem ntered ”" 

iney seek easy profits regardiess of the public interes 
However framed, each of the proposals for « K 

liquidation of the HOLC would, 1n effect, hand over the 


1 , 
sound HOLC mortgages to private institutions and leave 


the government with the bad ones. This is hard| y 
to “reduce non-war expenditures Until now, the 
HIOLC has been able to use earnings on its go 

gaves as an offset against losses on the bad. As a t 
its net realized loss today ts little more than $65,000,000, 


as compared with the eventual losses of a half-billion 


to a billion dollars which were predicted when the 
HOLC was established. A loss of $65,000,000 on a 
“rescue” investment of $3,484,000,000 1s less than 
per cent, and Fahey indicates that even this can be wiped 
out if the HOLC is allowed to liquidate the holdings in 


slow and orderly fashion. 








7 
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¥ ‘ y 7 | 
The case for the HOLC is not merely the case for 
t ling vernment in- 
V I) Hc! - ] nas Of nome-owner;rs, Mx st 
risks. w nes W 1 be endangered 
] 1+ ; se A . . mia 
n liquid ym of the HOLC, “A great number 
7 
HOL( . I po S 4 not trac- 
t of their small bal- 
inces, « ter! ind scattered location in remote 
communities, which increases the cost of servicing. 
; 
l rs yuuld suffer if forced to find com- 


mercial lenders to replace their HOLC loans. As it 1s, 
some thousands of HOLC borrowers have already been 
d into arranging new loans by false reports that 
HOLC was soon to be liquidated. 

In most of these cases, refinancing has been harmful. 


e has been higher, the terms less favorable. 


_ 
4 
4 


Study of a large number of HOLC loans transferred to 
institutions showed that the debts had 
been increased by an average of $1,500, or 78 per cent 
more than the balance the borrowers had owed the 
HOLC at the time of transfer. The houses on which 
these loans were made averaged over twenty-two years 

Transfers under such conditions load borrowers 
idditional debt and add to war-time inflationary 


We hope Congress this year will not only re- 


A 


wortgage hogs again but slap them down so 
resoundingly as to discourage any further campaign 
igainst the HOLC and leave its officers and its borrow- 


ers free to continue in the path of orderly liquidation. 


Soviet League of Nations 


Molotov, we imagine, expects his 


()] even Mr | [ i 
I J historic speech to be taken at face value. The 


Soviet Foreign Minister might even be irritated if the 


‘ 1 | 
» believe that the decentralization of a 


{ ‘ ty 


yn was being undertaken overnight merely in 


0 t [ [ be 
( r to oil its administrative machinery for the future 
or to pay a political reward to a fighting people. 


Both these purposes may well be present, but they 


hardly rate a measure which by its scope, potentualitics, 

was bound to rock the political world and 
inspire endless speculation on the eve of the Allied in- 
vasion. In the first place, the proposed decentraliza- 


tion would surely not increase Soviet efficiency in the 


; 


midst of gigantic military operations, and there is prob- 
no intention of effecting the change immediately. 


r words, if administrative reform were all that 


was involved, the announcement would have been held 
Sit. > Am ote a : : n al 
\ 1 to strain a diplomatic situation al- 


ready tense. As for the “reward” theory, there are ways 


the Soviet leaders could expand the freedom 
cople short of setting up sixteen separate arm- 


of their 


les and sixtcen foreign ministries, complete with dip- 


The NATI 


lomats. The average Azerbaijanian or Uzbek 1: 
for example, pr: r some of the more per 
doms mentioned in the Soviet constitution | 
trust pending his coming e 

Molotov himself empha ized the “internat 
nificance’ of the move, which he described as 


of great importance from the viewpoint of al 


gressive humanity.” Its great importance can 
be denied, but we find it difficult to accept 
tov’s assurance that it ‘will constitute a new 
and political blow at fascism.’’ On the contrary, 
other recent Soviet diplomatic maneuvers, it is more 
likely to raise questions concerning Russian intentions 
than to bridge the ancient gaps between the Soviets 
their Western allies. 

We do not take seriously the theory that the move 
is designed to give the Soviet Union sixteen vot 
the peace table or in some future association of nat 
Power politics rests on power more than on polit 
and this kind of arithmetical juggling would be 
unnecessary and childish. There are several ways, 
ever, in which the new formula might well enhance t 
Soviet’s international position and profoundly affect | 
nature of the peace. 

Most obvious and not least important, the establis! 
of sixteen separate foreign offices will give the So 
a flexibility which may prove highly convenient, 
bling the Armenian Soviet Socialist Republic, for 
ample, to make a treaty with Turkey for which 
Russian Soviet Socialist Republic might take no res 
sibility. More fundamentally—and perhaps this 
real inspiration of the arrangement—the formula wv 


seem designed to remove from the realm of in 


tional discussion the issue of the Baltic states, Kar 
and Moldavia, an issue between Russia and the A: 
I 


he 


American powers which is almost as thorny as the P 
question. Should the Washington and London gov 
ments choose to discuss the independence of, say Estor 
Mr. Molotov can politely refer them to the Fore 
Minister of the autonomous Soviet Socialist Rep 
of Estonia, who will doubtless inform the West 
governments that his state is already independent 
sovereign, that it has its own army, and that it is e 
willing to exchange diplomats; that, in short, the W« 
ern powers need have no further concern about Esto 
ian independence. 

There is a good possibility that the Western power 
may even welcome this trick solution of a problen 
which they are powerless to solve any other way a 


pect of the development is that what 


government can do, 


dangerous 
Russian-controlled Estonian 
Communist-dominated Yugoslavia of the future m: 
also do, or a Communist-dominated Bulgaria, Hungar 


Greece, or Rumania. In short, the way has been opened 
for a Soviet League of Nations which would require 
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Pacific Strategy 


HE powerful and successful attack which has been 
delivered against the Marshall Islands is a further 
indication that Allied strategy at this stage of the war 
envisions a major offensive directly across the Pacifi 
by American sea power, supplemented by minor drives 
from the South Pacific, Burma, and possibly the Aleu- 
tians. This conception of Pacific strategy is so different 
that commonly expected six or eight months ago, 

en a major drive from Burma was widely discussed, 

t its advantages and disadvantages are well worth 
examining. The chief advantage at this stage of a direct 


rive across the Pacifi striking successively at the Gil- 





berts, Marshalls, Carolines, and the Philippines—is that 

supply. It was possible to assemble the tremendous 
triking force used in the attack on Kwajalein Atoll only 
because the battle fleet was operating directly from its 
main supply base at Pearl Harbor. Scizure of the Mar- 


is, with their moderately good harbors, will strengthen 


, . . , ; 
be directed against Burma with a view to 


sup 5] 


ai 


have been of an extremely minor character 


, |; NI 


effort, apparently, being centered in Ni 


} 


where a new road to China is being hacked 


} me 





lines to China. Actually, the operations in Burma 


rough 


the jungle. But since no one would pretend that this 


road, even in conjunction with stepped 


: , 
would be sufficient to sup 
i 
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in China, it may be assumed that we are not contem 
Saag : a 
ing any extensive use of Chinese bases in 1944 


One reason for this delay may be political 


up air tran 


pply major American air 


forces 
nlat- 


So far 


all American air operations in China have been 
A 


con 


fined to the south. While our South China bases are 


within range of Formosa and the main ship lanes to 


the South Pacific, they are useless for atta 


x 


tself. For such attacks bases in North Chin. 


tial, but it happens that areas of Free Chi 


able for the purpose are in coms 
1 _¢ " 1 
so far Chungking has not permitted its a 


Liat | , ' , } ‘or , ler 
119 military p ‘tS in the regions uncer t 


the Eighth Route Army. Until this polit: 


is cleared away, 


of China's potentialitic 


ks on Japan 


are essen- 


nd 
estab 
- r, f 
se 
wcie 
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The Cartel Cancer 


BY I. F. STONE 


Washineton February 4 
HERE “competition is not elimi- 
nated, but 


efficiency, and service takes the place of the 


artels exist, 
regulated. Competition in quality, 
crude method of price-cutting.”” This nonsense comes 
from the lips of Sir Felix J. C. Pole. Sir Felix is chairman 
and his oleagi- 


»f Associated Electric Industries, Ltd., 


nous description is being echoed, in a thousand varia- 
tions, in the subterranean conversations going on here 
as to the shape of the post-war world. “There are indi- 
cations,” says Senator Harley M. Kilgore, chairman 
of the subcommittee on war mobilization of the Senate 
Military Affairs Committee, “that even though cartel and 
monopoly restrictions have been partly removed during 
the period of active fighting, cartel and monoply think- 


oo 
have continued to thrive.” This is 


1 
er 7 ‘ ur 
ing it mudly. 


The senior Senator from West Virginia and his col- 
leagues on the subcommittee, in a series of historic hear- 


} 


been into the role that cartel and 


2 the full mobil- 


looking 


ings, have king 


Nopoly restrictions play in preventin 


1 war and The sub- 


ization of our resources i peace. 


committee's special interest has been in our scientific 


that is, in brains shackled 


and technological resources, 
by monopoly. Today it 
Px Litic a] 

] + . 


erves the widest aftention. 


released its first monograph, 


1 
4 


and Aspects of International Car- 


tels.”” This d 

Your government, ladies and gentlemen, has the 
most whimsical capacity for inconsistency. Within a few 
blocks of each other, administrative cheek by bureau- 
cratic jowl, one may find a Wall Street nabob busily en- 
gaged in laying the foundations for a greater monopoly 
than ever in his favorite industry—as a means of fur- 
thering the war effort, of course—and a $4,500-a-year 
empl vee 
him for it. 
Anti-Trust Division of the Department of Justice, a 
collection of poor, deluded, but tireless and exuberant 


hopeful that a 


i 


marshaling the evidence necessary to indict 


_ 


The battered citadel of the idealists is the 


warriors, slaphappy in defeat, ever 
really stiff sentence under the Sherman Act will reju- 


venate a senescent ‘“‘free”’ capitalism. Under pressure of 


the War and Navy departments, the WPB, and the 


House, most anti-trust prosecutions have been 


» MOS all x | 
suspended for the duration, and the Anti-Trust Divi- 
sion's safety valve—the boys are bursting with solid 
fact and honest indignation—has been to prosecute in 
the court of public opinion by presenting testimony to 


Congressional committees. The Kilgore committee is 


one of them, 


and this monograph was written for it 


by Corwin D. Edwards, chairman of the Anti-Trust 
Division's policy board. 


The great value of Edwards’s able monograph 


it not only presents much new material that should 
long ago have been offered in the courts but cl 
and analyzes the mass of facts on cartels which has | 


presented during the past two years before the 7 


A 


man, Gillette, Bone, and Kilgore committees. Her 


will find the definite and exhaustive answer to Sir 

Felix Pole’s bland apologetics. “The central pu 

of cartels,” Edwards says, hitting it on the no 3 
c 


to maintain prices at levels higher than would other- 
wise obtain.”” “A price war,” as I. G. Farben exp: 
it in a 1934 letter to Winthrop Chemical, “is of | 
Those to believe 


fit only to the consumer.” inclined 


that cartels substitute “competition in quality, efficienq 
and service” for “the crude method of price-cutti 
should read the evidence presented by Edwards on 
light-bulb cartel. Its principal anxiety seems t 

been to produce light bulbs that would wear out sooner 
and to keep consumers from finding out about the 
omies of fluorescent lighting. This is a typical, not 


ceptional, case. Cartels either stifle 
opment or hog its benefits. A striking ‘ 
of aluminum. At the beginning of 1939 the price of 
ingot aluminum was almost a cent higher than it 
been in 1911. Subsidized competition and an anti-ts 
suit brought the price down 25 per cent during 

h 1942 


1 


that in 
Alcoa by re- 


war, but profits remained so hig 
government recovered $76,000,000 from 
negotiation on less than $500,000,000 in contracts 
After two generations of American experience 
trusts, it would seem unnecessary to repeat these o! 
ous observations. But the town is full of mellifluous 
phonies assiduously selling the idea that after ' 
let's have “good” cartels. One of these fellows is a Dut 
executive of the N. V. Philips combine, a worldv 
network of concerns manufacturing light bulbs and ela 
trical equipment. His dulcet explanations of the need 
to substitute “the interests of the community’ for « 
petition are hardly distinguishable from those of 
suaver Nazi theoreticians. The tip-off on his propo 


is his statement that “in democratic countries, W 
freedom is the guiding principle, the primary partics 
to the [cartel] agreements should be the producers 
This is ‘‘self-regulation” of business combinations on 4 
larger scale than ever and hardly even in a new guise 

e 


. . . Re 
The p yitically epicene source of this advice—aavice 


which can be duplicated from British and Americao 
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Iwards s revelations on \ it 


sources——1S indicated by E wn 
happened to the Philips combine since the war be- 
This amazing story, never publicly told before, 

ls that the United Nations and Axis branches of 

this cartel have continued to cooperate and communicate 
straight through the war. The American trustees, on 
ructions from the Nazi-controlled main office in 
Holland, helped a German cartel partner fight a patent 
suit in the Swedish courts in 1942, turned over certain 


’ 


tents to the Spanish branch 
fion with their Axis opposite numbers through a curi- 


and swapped informa- 


sly overstaffed Argentine branch. Yet so ingenious 
the legal devices of this cartel and so extensive is 
litical influence that its subsidiaries in neutral coun- 

; have not been blacklisted and its properties in 
tries belonging to the United Nations have not been 
over as enemy-controlled. These are the kind of 

ut helped sell out Europe to Hitier and that will 
free government elsewhere if given half a chance. 

s a mistake to believe that the cartel system was a 
plot to curb American production of many 

war materials. Many of the agreements restricting 

and raising prices in this country were invited 

he American partner rather than initiated by the 
Germans. Krupp’s was selling tungsten carbide here at 


1 4 . | 
§ a pound before General Electric made the cartel 


‘ 
Lidt 


jacked up to $453. The democracies get 


e worst of these deals because their great monopoly 


talists are hostile to the state and interested only in 
To Alfred Sloan of General Motors, answering 
st from a stockholder in April, 1939, on its Nazi 
ngs, it seemed that ‘‘an international business .. . 
‘ d conduct its business in strictly business terms . 


ut regard to political beliefs.’’ But business men 


lifferently in those countries where they regard 
e state as their instrument rather than as an unreliable 


rvant susceptible to democratic twinges. “An inter- 


national cartel,’ said the chairman of the board of Phil- 


German partner, “has no right of existence... 
his cartel is acting against the common interests of 
Germany.”’ This should be clear enough warning as 
vhat will happen if we restore the cartel system 
a capitalist Reich. 
nfortunately, this is exactly the direction in which 
we are headed. The cartel at home means the limitation 
of production to those levels the big producers consider 
fitable. Limitation of production means limitation 
f jobs, and without full employment there will be 
soil here for fascism after the war. No doubt 
same big producers will cultivate it. The cartel 


t 


road means the sul 


ordination once more of our 
timete national interests to the illegitimate objec- 
ves of a Germany bent on revenge. I hope next week 
to tackle the task of naming the men and influences 


Washington which already make it seem an almost 





hopeless task to achieve full en ment after the 
war and to prevent revival of the cartel system. 71 


two are fatefully linked together. 


— yr . 6“é°7T r ° 994 
75 Years Agoin’* The Nation 
HE ONE THING done by the House, after 
amount of speech-making and the of 
everybody's pet phraseo! y intended to effect the same 
object, was the passage of the suffrage amendment to the 


Constitution, by 150 yeas to 42 nays 
in by the Senate, will share the wandering fate of most 
amendments and be debated long after its wording and 
almost its substance are forgotten, it may be as we 
it verbatim: “Art. —, Sec. 1. The right of any citizen of 


the United States to vote shall not be denied or abridged 


the United States, or any state, reason of race or color 
or previous condition OF Siavery, or any citizen or ‘ 
citizens of t | ed >) ‘ ] ( ese « 
have power to en e by apy ite 
$10ns OF ¢ Ss ar ic Fe HALT Y ? 


TO THE EDITOR of The Nation. Sir 
in the efhicacy of repealing God's laws by statute, either as 


affecting the value of money, the hours of labor, or the 


phases of the moon, I suppose I cannot be « 1, in populas 
I | 

parlance, an admirer or friend of the laboring man. [Un 
stened.} Boston.—February 4, 


THE GREAT BULK of the railroad stocks of the country 


have been, by waste, mismanagement, and fraud, materially 


reduced in value during the last two years; comparatively 
i 
few of them pay regular cash dividends; many of them have 
been doubled and trebled in quantit y without representing 
1 single additional dollar ' et ther e selling 
a ngle adcwioné coOliaf p! 7; ‘ ng 
ies Aid Cian SOME ted WE deaee cael Sat eRe Wika a: weird ai Fel 
Oday trom 2) to per cent nighers than a if ago ed 


. ry 7 
SHAY if 1869 


1,000 MILES of the Union Pacific Railroad are now com 
pleted. As 500 miles of the western portion of the line 
beginning at Sacramento, are also done, but 267 miles re 


main to be finished to open the Grand Throug! 


Pacific. The opening will certainly take place early this sea 
; } } ’ ' “rT 
son. First mortgage bonds at par. . Subscriptions will be 


received in New York at the company’s office. (ADVT.) 
February 11, 1869. 


“THE RING AND THE BOOK.” By Robert Browning, 
A.M. Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co... . When the art is 
not to perfect a jewel but to cut facets, the artist may worl 


at any length. It is a sort of art that fascinates those who 


have once formed a taste for it; but it is likely to call forth 

> l | sic . 
exaggerated admiration, and to make the simplicity of reall 
great works seem tame, and, after the first neglect and con 


tempt are weathered, to be estimated at far too high a rate 
It is also, when practiced by a master, admirable and profit 
able. As for this particular specimen of it, we feel it will 
be as well to speak of it when it is completed, and mean- 


time to commend it to all lovers of poetry —Vebruary 18, 
1869. 
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The American Myth and the Peace \** 


BY HAROLD J. LASKI 


N NO other country has the achievement of the busi- 
ness man given him the status and prestige which are 
the United States His power to secure Ameri- 
can civilization against the evils from which the Old 
World has suffered is a primary article of the Ameri- 
can religion. The profundity of that faith was exhibited 
in the dramatic bewilderment with which the American 


people awakened to the grim reality of the Great De- 


ression. It was exhibited, once more, in the natural ac- 
ce] tance by the masses of a hostility to the New Deal 
expressed in the reiteration—as if they were the eternal 
laws of nature—of the very principles out of which the 
Great De} ion had emerged. That the decade after 


1929. in which only vast-scale intervention secured per- 
haps a quarter to a fifth of the American people against 
the consequences of unemployment, should still have 


left the theory of business enterprise as it was framed 
i 


by the economists in the thirty years before 1914 the 
vabitual framework of ordinary American thought, is 


1 ‘” 7 , 
testimony to the completeness of the business man’s 


ial victory in that social revolution we call the 


Every religious faith requires an appropriate mythol- 


ogy | h it can maintain itself. So far as possible, 
t must not | en to critical examination, and men 
must take its axioms and postulates as so self-evident 
ry when these are called into ques- 

tion. I - | suggest, can investigate the mythology of 
\met é without seeing how fully it has cre- 
1 these conditions. Its exponents speak of it as though 


, ' 
! enterprise as personal as any practiced in 
y | 


the days of Jeffersonian democracy, with opportunities 


r the newcomer as great as those in what Mark Twain 
lled the Gilded Age. They assume that no men work 
ell or s efnciet tly for the state as they do for them- 


1 


selves: and they insist that the worker in a vast corpora- 


+} 


like that of Ford or General Motors is in truth 


worl » for himself. They have no doubt that bodies 
National Association of Manufacturers or the 
American Chamber of Commerce are means of promot- 
the tort American way of life: and they are 

iis way of life is persister tly 
rdized by the American Federation of I ibor and 

- Congress of Industrial Organizations. They helieve 
t the ‘principles of individual freedom” are the secret 


ational well-being: and when they protect those 


principles from the poison of state action they believe 
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ns 
themselves to be trustees of the American herit Bai 
They insist that the interests of capital and labor are oe 
one and indivisible; yet they praise the famous Moh , 
Valley Formula as a “real contribution to civic dignit 7" 
even though the National Labor Relations Board c: 
cized the Remington-Rand Corporation for its apy 
tion of the formula—its “‘use of spies, missionaries, 
armed guards,... attempts to turn civil authorities 
business and other interests in the various cities aga 
the union . . . by intensive publicity and propaganda . 
based upon deliberate falsehoods.” 

The exponents of business preach all this in a vy 

increasingly controlled by the practices of mono . . 
increasingly haunted by the specter of mass unem; 
ment, increasingly perplexed by the disappearance of | ; 
opportunity for investment, increasingly dependent u bs 
the action of the state, whether in the realm of tar 
or subsidies, of currency policies or the assurance of a 
proper balance between production and consumy bi 
Few of them realize how completely economic s ’ 
has abandoned the equilibrium theory upon which t — 
mythology was based. Still fewer seem capable of g1 = 
ing the degree to which the social function of the « .s 
preneur has become obsolete. And the number of - 
who understand that, in its evolution, American bu - 
philosophy has destroyed the system of values ™ 
which its security depended is smallest of all. Fr ms 
»f contract is in large part a historical category so 
old men are just able to remember as a living prin ~ 
of action. Emotional faith in the values of canit pas 
can be felt by the masses in brief periods of high = 
ployment, but the close of capitalism's expanding { ee 
means that these are approximately attained only in estes 
times of war. ne 

7 


For reasons which, with the insight of genius, Marx 


glimpsed almost a century ago, the death knell of the 





capitalist system, so far at least as the system is gx : let 
to democratic methods, has sounded. A faith which db 
quires an atmosphere of rationality and security has lost rCaRE 
the secret of both. American democracy may tran terr 
its economic basis by adjustments massive enoug ” rd 
enable it to satisfy the demands of the common m.: r' aa 
It will certainly not repeat in the future such achi ~~ 

a intag 


ments for the common man as it was capable of in t 
‘ . . . One th. 
past without a radical change in its economic ways le that 
power oj 


|) Way, sol 


life. Like the Roman Catholic church in the time 
Luther and Calvin 


i I 
’ 


goes to the root of every dogma its business men bel: 





it is confronting a challenge w! 
enc urag 
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What they have now to decide is whether it is a I 


tion or a Counter-Reformation 

pt. 
II 

What makes the decision of the American business 

important is the fact that it will, for at least 

nsiderable period, have vital consequences for the 

the world. A wrong decision may seal the fate 

irope. A wrong decision may postpone for per- 


» generations the development of the potential 


- power of China and India. Most serious of 
n the contrasting economic motivations of the 
States and the Soviet Union, a wrong d 
relationships which will make difficult the 

of the third world war. It is not too much to 
t Nn the de STOR of th Am T in t 5 
e next half-dozen years will denend the future 

1 and the fate ol men 1 1 now 


s not hard to see why this must be the case 





nm productive capa sPry will emerve fr m ¢ S 
f ft) | y mimMknat ] hy) tmmM ley te } 

Cc Only unimpaired Dut tmmensely greater than 
: . ‘ ; y 
$9. Assuming the present distribution of wealth 


United States, t 
fifteen million unemployed, a condition which 
affect about one-third of the American people 
mes evident that unless the American economy 
undly altered, the only way to avoid such unem 
1 


ent is Dy the capture of foreign markets. This 


the difficulty not only of the American tariff 
ts relation to international trade but of the effect 
the living standards of other peoples of any larce- 

ss of their foreign trade through American com 
n. It is clear that a considerable part of the worl 


look to the Unite 1 States not only for food and 


t i 


1 


inal drugs but also for the reequipment in the 


roods industries, especially for the machine 
which will make possit le a rapid recovery of 
conomic life 

; not to be expected that either the American gvov- 


wr wl | he wil! no fe - 


nt or the American people 


ria ‘ — ; 
- ler sle ner 1 of time. to hecome 1 Lind af 
1 ¢ ius to the rest of the v orld and tw « 1, 
nce for other nations, after recovery has beeun 
‘ — 

be undesirable. Wh it, then, becomes urgent is 

ea — . 
' conditions which permit the fullest resumption 


i AU ‘ i Yuu i 


, . ad ’ 
ie; in particular, to raise economic 


1 
Pp 


} . . . 
irds in backward countries in In lia for examn 


by a long-term policy 


of capital investment 





clopment at low rates of interest. The obvious 


. tage of this policy is the simple and unmistakable 
it it encourages that increase in the consuming 

power of backward countries which alone, in any final 

way, solves the problems of international trade without 


encouraging a drift to economic imperialism, the source 


i 





of so many of the world’s agonies. Unequal develop- 
ment in economic life, with dependence, as in Africa, 


upon a major state superior in wealth and power, means 


? } 
i€ 


a struggle between the richer states for the opportunity 
to exploit the poorer. If we tread that road, no protesta- 
tions of friendship or love of peace wil! fhoe to pre 
vent the third world war 
l part if } ti e rs (3s ent 
the need for fr [ The ¢« t the 
mit of ea r Ameri V 
of t!} sort wt haco ruct nai 
sm will require. T slow Mr. } t 
to lower An in tarif t 
> } he ert n } 
DY H nr W a i t - V 
r ; , \y y Y f in 
business n the cor ' { t e 
stor } t if ble 


f f to t W N 

) } nd ‘ f t | 

Deal, and the f war 

7 f ra} ¢ 

I many of 1 J st nN 
in part con us ft l 1 if r t 

CONSCI¢ : 4 7h th re! ¢ wt ‘ . ’ es 
can century ) which tl! r f 0 
nomic life nolied 1 * Id ter \ t llr d 
Ss c ft r f are 
} te rad ] tS ¢ t ‘ | 
nints, i r ( Cc J 

! f ] r ) ; \ } rc 
opsefrver i i c 
try h a +l, . } . } f + u1 ¢ ; ‘ ; ify 
t Ez 
‘ Ff SOVE f¢ re tv nN ? > 7 f r Nn rr f ' f f irve 
function ¢ 1 t ro j V A for 


danger of a system 1n Vv 1 great international cartels 
Sant encitls chatae ce thin thou ¢ > CeO ] inte 

can deai with sta 5 as tno } r ( I iter 

‘ 1 o 4+} . } + r rr 
nationa \ a € ( 1 f l- 
ment which ermits the ‘ ' s of rons rs dict ‘e 
the hal its nd ¢ lity ns of r } ; ' ; _ 1 they 

’ 4 

contro! this 1 in no sense the pr [ tC AY an 
Lsesmaes ' ] 

The great ore Zatlo Vv cn ff tr c rce 

1 industr t tes st n terms 
. , 
far more appropriate to the age of Ha 1 ! ox 
+h , c yw at ; f 1 the 
‘ ° , | 

American way of life even t n it ’ 
| ; + A 
clear that its procedures were re ror C;reat 

T. _ 1 
Depression, and that, were they or 
, » @ , 

tunity, their effect would be no different in nature, if 
more tragic in intensity, than they were in 19 Ameri 


can business men adopt criteria of action which assume 


first, that the well-being of the United States can be 
achieved whatever may happen to the rest of the wor 

and, second, that whatever is done by the state power in 
behalf of its citizens is not only bound to be badly 


but certain, in some mysterious fashion, to injure the 


done 
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citizen’s energy and initiative. There is no general un- 
derstanding in the business community of the paradox of 
“poverty in the midst of potential plenty” or of its rela- 
tion to the problems of international peace. Business 
rnen do not see that internal expansion, with an increas- 
ingly diffused well-being, is the main safeguard against 
those aggressive economic policies which breed bad in- 
ternational relations. Few of them pause to understand 
that the misery of the share-cropper in the South and 
of the four million American-born refugees who are 
politely put in the category of “migratory labor,” the 
reduction of hundreds of thousands of farmers from 
the status of owner to that of tenant, the existence—for 
example, in the mill towns of the South—of millions 
of underpaid and underprivileged workers, ali have 
grave repercussions on the international problem. It 
was not an evil-minded British Socialist but so conserva- 
tive and respectable a figure as Sumner Welles who 
leclared (October 7, 1941) that America’s “high tariff 
policy reached out to virtually every corner of the earth, 
1 brought poverty and despair to innumerable com- 
lles in that utterance was speaking 
But he will have 


he language of sober common sense 

a hard row to hoe if he is going to persuade the Ameri- 
nm Chamber of Commerce or the National Association 

of M facturers to accept its implications when the 
var 


The problem would not be solved even if American 


were to accept the kind of foreign policy 
which Walter Lippmann has recommended with a per- 
S tt less characteristic than his over- 
sil n. For the theory of the “nuclear alliance” 
that |} . is based on two wholly unexamined 
issuM pt s. The first 1s that the state power is, gen- 
erally speaking, a neutral factor between contending 


interests in society: and the second is, as an inference, 


that foreign policy is the outcome of the operation of 
forces which express in a permanent way the national 
nterest. Having made but not examined these assuMp- 
f Mr. | mann pleads eloquently for the estab- 

hment of an “order in which the other peoples find 

t their liberties are r nized by laws that the great 
powers respect and that all peoples are compelled to 
serve 


inn forgets that respect for the law 


is upon what it does. If men feel with any inten- 


tv that what it does goes against some vital interest 
feel entitled to promote, their concern will be not 

» respect the law but to change it. The purpose of Hitler 
1 Mussolini and Tojo was precisely to effect this 
That s been the purpose of Franco in Spain. 


been the purpose of the satellite Axis powers 
ke Hungary and Rumania and Italy. Mr. Lippmann 


t drean f asserting that the state power, say 


in Hungary, was neutral as between the landowner and 
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the peasant; and I think he would in all prob. 


agree that Hungarian foreign policy was concerned less 
with the general well-being of Hungary than wit! 


preserving the special privilege of a small class. The 
“order’’ we need to build, the only order that is |i! 
to maintain the peace, is one from which the part 
pants are persuaded they derive greater benefit than they 
would from its dissolution, And each participant views 
his position not in general or in objective terms but in 
terms of its consequences and the judgment he makes 
of those consequences. British rule in India seems one 
thing to Mr. Churchill and another thing to Pandit 
Nehru, because the platform on which each of them 
stands when he makes his judgment is so different. I 
hazard the guess that Mr. Stimson, in a similar way, 
held a view of American intervention in Nicaragua 
which General Sandino did not find himself able to 
share. 

From this I conclude two things: first, that as Marx 
said, the ruling ideas of an age are the ideas of 
ruling class; and, second, that the ideas of any ru! 
class, beneath the rhetoric by which they are justifi 
are determined by the situation it desires to maint 
or promote. The ideas of America’s ruling class 
business men—are set by their conviction that the 
government intervenes in the field of economic « 
prise the better off everybody is going to be. The 
amazed, to quote William Benton, that English 
even those of a conservative temper, “do not 
stand that our faith in the individualistic system sprit 
not only from our belief that such a system promis 
greatest economic progress; we would still preter 
dividualism, even on non-economic grounds, to 
seems the only practical alternative, a government 
trolled economy.” This conviction is unshaken by the 
breakdown in the United States itself of the histor 
experience to which, during the opening of the 
nent, it could look for support. Business is undistur! 
by the magic failure of its faith, under Coolidge, that 
the problem of poverty had been solved. After hav 
been saved from shipwreck by Mr. Roosevelt, especi 
in the first period of the New Deal, it has been enc 
aged by the full employment achieved in a war econo 
—which it somehow does not recognize as a “gove! 
ment-controlled economy’’—to reaffirm all its fly-blow 
platitudes as if they were the latest findings of econon 
science, although in the last fifteen years the foremost 
exponents of economic science have spent much of their 
energy exploding the illusions which American busi- 
ness men still think of as laws of nature. 

The problem which this philosophy presents to the 
world is therefore as simple as it is profound. 7 
world can no longer afford to depend upon the result 


of an individualist economy in a country so vital to the 


future of the world as the United States; but American 
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business men believe that an individualist economy is 
the key to progress. The world is increasingly convinced 
that grave economic disparities within and between na 
ns. above all in their standards of life, are a threat 
to peace and security; American business men still think 
hat action taken by the state power, whether on the 
national or the international plane, to correct these 
parities is somewhat like interfe:ing with the de- 
crees of a Providence which in the light of their imme- 
liate power and prospects they are tempted to regard 
(vine. The nations of the world are increasingly 
scious of their interdependence, and draw there- 
the inference that national sovereignty is fatal to 
osmopolitan lawmaking which interdependence 
tes; American business men look at the remarkable 
luctive capacity of the United States, the immense 
ority derived from it, and conclude that the abro- 
of national sovereignty is a threat to the bene- 
it authority confers. Though they speak of the 
for peace with sincerity and enthusiasm, they are 
{ to the fundamental causes of war. Though as in- 


uals they are capable of remarkable generosity, 








EGREGIOUS IMPOSTOR 


as leaders of commerce and industry the« 
learned the secret of social justice. All ot 


regard with contempt and derision an a 


lish in the United States the outworn pr 


divine right of kings; but few of them sce 


why society should refuse t 


accept an e& 


r 


of which the essence its an afhrmatior 


right of business men. 
II] 


] Tt } | str al } 
dificult, when the pnilosot 


It becomes 


can business ts closely examined, to reconci! 


cations with the conditions, 

which peace exacts. This philosophy lacks 
ht: it does not sce clearly t 

presses are narrow and mean and ca 


I 
r oral 


1 , . 
oigness [ofr grancacur, ana th por 


for the art of creation. It is the creed of 
of men who aspire to membership in |! 
and it is so passionately devoted to tl 
economic power that it is altogether la 


political instincts which, in the past, an ar 


shown itself to possess. The philosophy of 


' ’ 
national and int 







f vet 
W ld 


to estab- 


> OF the 


reason 


5 Its € ments re 

1 for power in ways 

\ ! ; tn emp! y. Th i$ 

l i} e] tary social J >” 

uld | r 1s a threat to 

f i \ r been able to under- 
] H iti 5s I l S h f- 

] t Vi er Cd 7 of 

ul Yet, rightly enough, they 
have a confused intuition that in a society where equal- 
irgaining power exists, 1 mocracy W ll of neces- 

sity have transcended the phil sophy of American 


The truth is that this philosophy, in all its essentials, 
no more than a new edition, varying in sophistica- 
tion with the man who expounds it, of the doctrines 
f Machiavelli and Hobbes. It is power politics, now 
clothed, as by former Congressman Bruce Barton, with 
he blasphemous fig leaves of a theology which makes 
Jesus Christ the permanent president of an advertising 
ynvention, now appearing in the simpler form that 

tivated Calvin Coolidge—the rich are the natural 


rdians of the national well-being. It has reached the 
stage where, to maintain the present conformation of 


| ke war upon all who challenge 
authority from within; and it is therefore bound 
wer that the best way to forestall 
lenge is to extend, by war if need be, the f: 
ticrs within which it can operate. American b 
men are, in short, enmeshed in the snares of a cont 
liction which threatens tragedy to the whole world 
the next generation. In their hearts they want pea 
urdently as the youth whom war snatches from f 
or factory or college and casts upon an atoll in 
South Pacific. But in their minds they cannot con: 
peace to be just if it means that they are the serv 
not the masters, of civilization. Republican or De: 
crat, Northerner or Southerner or Westerner, the den 
cratic faith they profess is at final variance with 
economic institutions by which they live. Not u: 
in the next half-dozen years, they learn the sup: 
lesson that an enduring society cannot be built 


the cash nexus is there any great hope of avoiding cat 
trophe. Nor will the conflict they are preparing be 
disastrous because when the time comes they will 
tempt, like all their predecessors, to set it in the rhet 
of justice. 

[This is the second of several articles by Mr. La 
which will appear during the winter and spring.] 


Propaganda Wins battles 


BY SELDEN C. 


ry tiATEVER criticism may be leveled against 

our long-range political strategy in this war, 
operations in that narrower field of tactics 

usually termed psychological warfare have been con- 
lucted with dispatch and efficiency. In North Africa, 


S southern Italy the psychological offensive 
saved 1 thousands of American lives. Some of its 

netho lescribed here for the first time. 
When Italy capitulated, it was doubtful at first whether 
he flect would also surrender. There was only one way 
wh it by radio—through the international distress- 


il band. Robert Morris Pierce, chief radio officer of 


he Office of War Information in the Mediterranean 
urea, worked all night to transform the Algiers trans- 

‘rs to this band before the Nazis could learn that 
Italy had yielded and capture or immobilize the Italian 
hips. As soon as the change in wave length was accom- 
plished, an ay peal was sent out every fifteen minutes, 
irging the fleet to proceed to Malta. The message got 
through, the commanders complied, and the lives of 
many Italian and Allied sailors were spared. 


American propaganda warfare as an adjunct to mill- 


MENEFEE 


tary action had its first real test in the Med 
theater. OWI men traveled with the army right 
the front lines. They were the only civilian govern: 
employees who were permitted to go into Itaiy and S: 
with the first wave of the invasion. Their werk b 
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the base and in forward combat areas will serve as a 


rough model for news, radio, leaflet, and other 0} 


tions when United Nations troops move against the 


Western coast of Europe. General Marshall recogniz 
its success when he said, ‘The effect of psychol 


warfare and propaganda on enemy soldiers and en 


civilians seems too well known... to need proof of its 


necessity.” 
The psychological high command in the Mediterran 


ry 


area is the Psychological Warfare Branch (PWB), which 
coordinates the activities of the OWI Overseas Branc! 


part of the Office of Strategic Services, the British Politi 


cal Warfare Executive, and the British Ministry of In- 
formation. General policy is controlled by Allied Head- 
quarters The PWB's main weapon iS propaganda, of 


which it employs three major kinds, Long-range, som 


times called strategic, propaganda is used to soften uj 


) 
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enemy on his home front. Leaflets, flown b 
» bombers, and radio do the job. This type of proj 
1a might be called the artillery of psychological war- 
After the artillery barrage has weakened t! 


, £ 


encmy'’s position, the combat ons move in. They use 


is known as tactical propaganda, and its effective- 
against the enemy has been demonstrated. Eighty 


nt of the prisoners taken in the North African and 
in campaigns admitted that they were influenced to 


os 


rrender by propaganda leaflets which were carrie 


ch the lines by patrols, dropped from planes, or 


ver the lines in pamphlet-bearing shells. The third 
a‘ ‘ 

of propagar ja is started when our troops have oc- 

nemy territory. Newspapers, movies, p f d 
nhotographs are utilized for this so-call mo} 
| 

e first phase of our psychol il campaign in the 

I I 

rranean the OW I's shor uve radio in the I 1 

yroad ist to Italy t] 4 fa ts « f fs ype! sit 
y record of its defeats on land and sea, t 


African empire. Mussolini was exposed as a wrong 


r, a lackey of Hitler, a leader who went into the 
h 


en he thougnt it was won; Germany, as an all 
| ] Tes @ vt nent ‘ . ] Are 1 LAs) ], 
held Italy in contempt, which sacrificed both the 
= T w. ] rry ‘ 
economy and Italian troops for the German ca 
I 
y ' ' 17 1 ’ 1 + - 
lan peopie were told how the fleeing Germans 
Lana " as e . af. -— ee +} 
indoned Italian troops in the field, robbing them 
ee oe ee ete af tekian aeencale them 
r own vehicles: the words of italian generals them- 
} : im } Th lar ~< 
were used to drive these points nome. Che domes- 


, : or , ’ ’ e 
nt was also remin led of Germany's plundering of 


' 


1 food stocks. Italy, it was reiterated, was figh 


a 
3 
Q 


own but Germany's war, and Mussolini and the 
| t Party were to blame. 

story was repeated over the medium-wave radio 
rom Algiers by means of live broadcasts and recordings. 


T 


It was rebroadcast from London to Italy over British 


Broadcasting Corporation transmitters. It was cabled 


from New York to Switzerlan 


1 and Turkey, whence 
ped over the border into Italy and into the ranks of 
] n garrisons in the Balkans. The voices and werds 
undreds of Americans—of the President, members 
f Congress, labor leaders, churchmen, workers, people 
from every walk of American life—were used to show 
11 America knew this to be the truth and wanted the 
ns to know it. 
Millions of leaflets bearing the same message were 
ered upon the enemy's cities, towns, and army 
ps. Between February, 1943, and the fall of Mus- 
solini on July 25 approximately 45,000,000 leaflets were 
prepared by the PWB. “These,” according to Colonel 
C. B. Hazeltine, commanding officer of the PWB, “were 
directed chiefly against Mussolini's war and Fascism.” 
A PWB officer,” Hazeltine says, ‘flew over Trapani 
iropping leaflets addressed to the people of the town, 
ca'ling on them to put out white flags to save the city. 





185 


By the time he flew back after his leaflets had been 


dropped, the town lo though all the washing in 
the worid wefe nung out there. Every habitable quarter 


howed white 

The proj aganda iddress gd to enemy troops, the sec 
ond phase of the campaign, was even more ettective. 
Italian soldiers were asked 1f 


Hitler or live for Italy. Italian sasiors were urged not to 


sacrifice Italian ships for German soldier: effec- 
tiveness of the psychological warfare,’ Colonel Hazel- 
tine reports, ‘‘can be judged by what one captured Italian 


general said—that he could do nothing to maintain the 


rale of his men when they were plastered with hun- 


] ‘ ] - , } 
ls of these leaflets every day, when there was no 
1 ’ ] ] | 
question but that these leaflets told the trut Every 
ry) Idier har , \e we vs! caf naict etre ned 
enemy soial who Came over WIth a sare-ct C St ( 
shooting a clip or two earlier than he would have done 
! 
oherwise. Multiply a few rounds fof ammunitiot DY 
; ¢ 1 rs n 
number of prisoners taken, and t an 


At one point in the battle for Tunisia General Sir 


five-day leafict campaign to soften up the er y. Admiral 
Cunningham, the Allied naval chief, requested that leaf- 
lets be dropped on the island of Lampedusa after the 

irrender of Pantelleria. Leaflets gave the Italian com- 
mander of Pantelleria his first knowledge of General 
Spaatz’s demand that the island surrender 

Reporting on the third phase of psychological warfare, 
Colonel Hazeltine says: “After troops have occupied an 
area, a PWB team comes up from the rear to take over 
the work begun by the combat team, which usually enters 
the area with the first troops. The job of this second 
team is to help Allied occupation authorities restore the 
area to normal life.’’ Using all means of communication, 
the PWB tries to convince the population “that the 
Allied armies have come as liberators, and that the prin- 
ciples for which those armies fight are pretty much what 
verage peopl everywhere believe in when they are not 
being pushed around by dictators of one kind or an- 
ther.” 

Sicily and southern Italy are now reveiving a steady 
stream of cabled news and pictures designed to show the 
victims of Nazi-Fascist oppression what the world has 
been doing, saying, and thinking: Allied news reels for 
people who have seen nothing but shots of Stuka dive- 
bombers, of Nazi armies advancing through defenseless 
areas in 1940 and 1941, and of Mussolini shouting 
from the Palazzo Venezia; publications to take the place 


of those ruled by Goebbels and Gayda; and radio photo- 
graphs revealing the industrial and military might of the 
United Nations from the Southwest Pacific to the Russian 
steppes. The Cable-Wircless Division of the OWI in 


New York transmits more than 900,000 words a week 


186 
to outposts in Europe ind North Africa to furnish the 
text for this propagan 


An OWI outpost in Algiers reported on Septem- 


ber 15: ‘The first p 


‘ascist newspaper, 


‘cilia Liberata, was organized and edited by PWB-OWI 
wsmen. . . . Starting out as a one-page tabloid sheet 
1,000 copies, it has since been stepped up to four 
with a kly run of 50,000 copies. It is staffed 
: 5. P 5 | by PWB-OW/1 photog- 
rs, and plastic plates [light-weight and non-cr tical 
wn ft Algiers. The papet has e 
1 in Eng 1 carries anti-Fascist political news 

lf VS cals 1wects 
Palermo on the north shore of Sicily was cap- 


P\WB detachment which entered the city with 


ie first half ) American troops. The Fascist man- 
r was caught with written instructions to destroy the 


id no chance to carry them out. In three 

rmo was on the air, telling Sicily and 

Nations’ story of the war. 

For twenty-three yeais the Sicilians had been sub- 
1 to the most intense propaganda by the Fascists 

if h the medium of motion pictures. The PWB found 
of the theaters on the island bombed out, but six 


1 in Palermo to show films of America 


r, Allied newsreels, and American shorts. The 
bhies we 1 to display posters and pamphlets re 

1 from Algiers 
During the battles for Sicily and southern Italy propa 
la was the main work of the Cairo outpost of the 
OW! rki with the British. One of Cairo’s impor 
S recent months has been the building of a 
le of pt ganda material for eventual use in the 
s. Lessons irned in North Africa, Sicily, and 
will pr ybably be put to good use when the Allies 
late their plans for that region into military action 
Already thousands of leaflets based on intelligence re 
from Gi _ Yugoslavia, and other Balkan coun- 
es are being prepared in Cairo and dropped over 


-diterranean area all OWI outposts are moni- 
ring stations, and the results of their listening to the 


to the PWB in Nort] 


» are made available 


Wwf 

frica, to the military command, and to OWI offices in 

United States. Forw ird combat t ims als » monitor 

the enemy radio for the benefit of the army field com- 
inders 

Psyc | warfare as a branch of military warfare 

s | ulness. As Colonel Hazeltine told his 

1, “Its to wk the en morale—his will 

fight ften him up { make him easier to beat 

» fi ] It will be for you to decide whether or 

helps bring the suceessful 


ind a little less expe nsively 


1 Allied lives and material. 
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In the Wind 


N AMERICAN OFFICER who didn't wait for 

Harbor but joined the Canadian army imme 
after Dunkirk and has since fought the Nazis w 
British and American armies in every theater of 
North Africa and the Middle East, wrote a letter to 
sentative Taber of New York taking exception to his 
gogic attacks on the OWI. ‘Anybody with brains en 


| 


} “ought to kn 


ut of tl 
intelligently directed propaganda can weaken the enet 
advance of our troops and thus save the lives of our A 
ican lads fighting overseas.”’ Taber, who voted against 
the arms embargo, against lend-lease, against armit 
chant ships, etc., etc., etc., replied: “I have your letter 
fourth. I can think of nobody but a pro-German who \ 
write the letter.” 


come in o 1e rain,’ he wrote, 


UNDERTAKERS HAVE BEEN ASKED by the OPA 


return any ration books found on the deceased. 


INTERCHANGE BETWEEN TWO GIRLS overheard 
New York (but it might have been overheard anywh 
“Do you know of any unattached men?” “Yes, but I's 


passing them around.” 


the Polish Unionists’ Radio Hour on the ground that 


os 


STATION WJBK, DETROIT, has canceled the contr 


program “tended to promote discord among the local I 


speaking people.’ The program consisted of musi 


commentary by State Senator Stanley Nowak. It expr 
+ > 


Opposition to the act 


exile and to the Nazis. 


t 


ities of the Polish governm 


ADVERTISEMENTS WILL SOON start appearing for t 
Kant-Tangle Rosary. 


A NEW ORGANIZATION, the Gentile League, has 
chartered in Wisconsin. One of its incorporators, ask« 
it was anti-Semitic, replied that it was pro-Gentile and p: 


American. 


THE RUBICON, an Italian American news letter of 
tremely conservative views, offers this post-mortem 
Willkie’s 1940 campaign: “Willkie made some mistak 
about foreign policy. Had he stuck to the sort of speec! 
he made for the Commonwealth and Southern, however, 


would have won.” 


FESTUNG EUROPA: German farmers have become s0 
accustomed to exploiting foreign workers that the gov 

ment recently reminded them that native Germans evacuated 
from bombed cities should not be treated like ‘cheap labor 


.. . A special prison camp has been established in Holland 
for factory women who, in the opinion of the Nazis, do not 


work hard enough. 


[We invite our readers to submit material for In the Wind 
either clippings with source and date or stories that can 
authenticated. A prize of $5 will be awarded each 


be clearl d. 
month for the best item.—EDITORS THE NATION. ] 
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ermany, Economic Heart of Europe 


BY FRITZ STERNBER 


1” , ,: . ? ‘os WE? — } a 

With this issue the Political War Section begins 

m of a group of atticies dediing with the 
/ © 4 / © 


os? A 7 9 J on 
LHe l nited iNation ana Gern ay 1 


AT , e }; > oC 28 ] . 7 nN. 
National Socialist regime has been destroyed. By 
, , yy , 

maa fnueé ned / —aoet aaas » ti 
ith annnber of; widely adiverveni tvieu s Mie 

/ al wNMIC mid c rtal nutloak ty ( rT? 1? 4 

1iitdas, CCONOMIC, ANd SOCiai OHIiOCOR JO} re any ri 

j 

. teshauto ft hett of tandima { tho yD 
lo contribuie 10 4 betier nndersianadineg’ oF fhe t 7- 


xities which must be resolved before Germany can 
its place once more in a peaceful community 0} 


nations. } 


HE wishes of the German people will 
the most important factor in determining the 


mediate future of Germany after Hitler's defeat. 


, - 
object Of an 


Rather, the German people will be the 


erstanding between Russia on one side and the 


glo-Saxon powers on the other as to the future of 


many—and of Europe. Any analysis of Germany’s 


future, therefore, must begin with two questions: What 
the aims of Russia and the Anglo-Saxon powers? 
{nd what are the resources they can apply to the 


evement of those aims? 


Russia's can already be discerned pretty 


1 the Nazi armies 


position 
irly. The Soviet Union has defeatex 
the cost of terrible, almost superhuman, sacrifices. 
Of all the warring countries it has sustained the largest 

ss of life and the worst destruction of industry and 

riculture. Its first war aim is that it shall never have 
to fight such a war again. At any price, Germany must 
be made powerless to build another army to fight Russia. 

To this end, the Russians’ minimum demand will be 
a hand in the political control of Germany, in order to 
eliminate the possibility that at any time, under any 
circumstances, Germany might again become a military 
(A 
tnaximum demand would be the inclusion of Germany 
The Soviet 
fetreat from this minimum demand. Has it the strength 


to enforce it? Everything indicates that it has. After tl 


power and take part in an anti-Russian coalition. 


1 


a Russian coalition. ) Union will not 


defeat of Nazi Germany Russia will be, with 


ut 


doubt, the one overtowering military land power on 
the continent of Europe. However strong the secor 

front armies of the Anglo-Saxon powers may be, th 
Red Army will be stronger. And in addition, its | 
vill be right next door to Germany. Recent battles h 
shown clearly that the military strength of Soviet Russia 
is so great that no other power will be able to oppose it 
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Ss i I st military events indicate how strong the 


fa 


Soviet Union is industrially despite the great losses it 


Ru ( {1 demand after the defeat of Germany 


in rebuilding its own devastated areas. 


If necessary it could do the job alone, as it did after 


4 ; 

the First World War; but it could do it better and more 
quickly with the h of the Anglo-Saxon powers, par- 
ticularly of the United States. And here is one of the 
important bases for agreement between Russia and the 


Anglo-Saxon powers on the question of the future of 


Germany and Euro The t t ; that Britain and 
the U; 1 Stat ble to offer R 1 today a first, 
a Ss 1 fr if h ) | it of Ger Nn [ 1 
relieve R 1 of r most of th acrif the 
final ph of fr nd f hel r 
th and also 
of r fT f < } f r S < re ns*riuc- 
ft! nm [} { ? ral } ‘ ‘ ! S .* n nr yt 
er ) tiations at M 
T ; r T ‘ ha in later . of +} ‘ } 
in t f ifter t! r. But it must be 
underst 1 tl [ vill e Russia to | 1 on 
its mit s to Germar 

What t \ . lan for the future 
of G ° er * ; t Lf ; r \\ d Nn t } C) 
No document exists that throws any licht on the subject. 
None could ist, for the Anglo-Saxon powers have no 
positive political program in Europe; the destruction of 
the Nazi state is their only clear aim. The question natur- 
ally ar What then? To this question the ruling 
groups in the Anglo-Saxon world have thus far given 


no answer—at best they have replied with the negative 


statement that there must be no social revolution in 


Germany or anywhere else. It ts likely that some under- 

standing on this point was reached at Moscow and 

Tel If the Russians can (1) establish their boun- 

dat vith I nd, Finland, Rumania, and other neigh- 

bors to the ( satisfaction, (2) set up in the coun 

tries between Russia and Germany governments friend!y 

to Russia—like that of Czechoslovakia under Benes, 

(3) participate sufficiently in the control of Germany to 

guarantee that its military potential will not be turned 

1 (4) get substantial help from America 

tt g their liberated territ then they will 

f refra from encour onary 

Cy ! [ Lime tliat H | [ col 

| I t} < rection it 18 Worn ! Lhas that all 

| R la lif t { (; iImans thus 

far dur { r has avoided as real t! ocial 
, 

Very well. S Ip] R { not to support a 

revolutionary s uist movel ot. What, then, do the 


nglo-Saxon powers propose to do about the political 
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berment of Germany proper. To prove that this is 
only possible course it is explained that the Germans are 
by nature aggressive and that therefore the only guarant 
that they will not start another war is the polit 
destruction of their country. I shall not enter 


a discussion of the German character in this at 


would merely remind the Vansittarts high and low that 
the Russians, who have suffered most of all from ¢ 
man aggression, do not demand that Germany | 


. . } ° sme 
membered; rather, they demand that the groups 


promoted aggression—the Junkers and the big 
: he } 7 . ; s@ wr 
trialists—be destroyed. The Russians are opposed to 


the United States, must live and work on 
continent with Germans. 

All makers of plans for Germany's future would 
well to bear in mind that this “Germany” does not e 
in a vacuum but in the center of Europe; that it is the 
principal industrial country of Europe; and that 
move designed to destroy it would have an import 
influence on the European, and hence on the wor 
parallelogram of force. 

I have already indicated that Russia, in return for 
certain concessions, may undertake not to further a r 
lutionary socialist movement in Germany. However, 
influence on the country will be great in any case. 
us suppose that the Anglo-Saxon powers seek to « 
member Germany after the war. What would be the 
result? Britain and the United States will certainly ha 
the strength to dictate dismemberment, but they will n 
have the strength to win the assent of the German 
people. All signs indicate that the vast majority wou 
be against it—not only the former Nazis, who of course 
will not all be wiped out, but also the former German 
Nationalists, who were the backbone of the conserva 
tive right, all degrees of liberals, who had worked for 
more than a hundred years for a united Germany, and 


practically the whole working class—the Social Den 
crats, the Communists, and the former trade unions, 
which always opposed separatist tendencies. 

If the Anglo-Saxon powers, against the will and 
entiment of 90 per cent of the population, decide t 
dismember the country, hatred for them will mount 
At the same 


time good-will toward Russia will sprea 
far beyond the circle of the German Communists, far 


e 


beyond certain military circles, until it includes a major- 
ity of the people. In their eyes Soviet Russia will be 
the only great power not committed to the dismember- 
ment of their country—and of course the only great 
power not encouraging fascist tendencies in Europe. 


It would be a prodigy of historical irony if the Anglo 
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pursue would 


1s { ctly and indirectly strengthen the hand of the Soviet 


should policies that 


of Germany, 





1S : 
fn So it is to be hoped that Germany will be allowed to 
undivided in its 1919 boundaries. Only on that 
( mn will the progressive left forces which are 
of setting up a socialist democracy be able grad- 
y to win the upper hand. Nothing would so injure 
( ¢ growth or so limit their accomplishment as the rise 


1 new German nationalism, a development which 
ld be greatly accelerated by any dismemberment of 


iny. 


Behind the Enemy Line 
BY ARGUS 


N MYTHOLOGICAL times there was a hydra—a 


iP In 


nster with one body and several heads. our 


: es there is a hydra of the opposite kind, with one 
and two bodies. This hydra is the administrative 
linery of the Nazi state. For Germany is governed 
sets of administrative officials, those of the state 
of the party, with one head over both. The bodies 
led by the common head are entirely separate. In 
they are rivals; a jealous enmity seethes between the 
fessional civil servants of the state government and 
hundreds of thousands of parasites of the party 
hine, who have come up from nothing. Only their 
n head keeps the two bodies from attacking each 
This peculiar relationship was illustrated recently 
strange occurrences in the province of Kurhesse. 
r some reason which no one understands, Kurhesse 


the only province in which the highest government 


i 


has not been merged with the highest party office. 
party Gauleiter and the Ober prasident of the state 
rnment are 


two different persons. Now, after Cassel, 


ipital of the province, was heavily bombed in No- 





‘ ber, the Gauleiter was suddenly removed from office 
- his request for a long sick leave has been granted” — 
1 a new Gauleiter by the name of Karl Gerland was 
pointed. Exactly what had happened is not clear, but 
‘ms certain that there was a violent row between the 
reaucrats of the state government and of the party. 
fall of the Gauleiter indicates that the O! erprasi- 
nt, a Prince Richard von Hessen, won the day. 
; All the more astounding therefore was the speech 
le by the new Gauleiter on taking office on Decem- 
si r 5. It was one long explosion of anger and threats 
e rainst the rival administration. The new Nazi chief de- 
” ired that he would finally make the party machine 
. predominant” and obtain for it “complete freedom of 
(_~ 


action” in the province. “Anti-social elements,” he 





glar S.xon powers, after having obtained through conces- 
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1S eons and compromises a share with Russia in the con- 
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It is probable that the Prince von Hessen has f 
though not Jewish, “racial antecedents.” In this lo 
between the party and the state machinery that f 
seems to provide the party with its « yn. 
wonders why the supreme head of both state ar 
allows this public struggle, and w > does 1 ( 
it. More significant 1s its revelat f ft bur 
latent enmity bet nt two bk s. Appar { 
need only to be r irate § ror the ta 
nism to break out into the oy If s lay t 
head which now unites two bodies 1 
shall see them fall 1 each | 

The present German Stimmu sa vent in « 
ess slogans and jol v har 1 very « ) 
of the latest is ry t pea ll be t 
tible.” It is no wonder that the Nazi command 
never had as ise of humor ¢ ely irrit 
by this epidemic of witticisms. In t f Jan 
a furious article about the rs a ed in se 
Baden newspapers. 

There are jokes [it said] | 
arrows and are really d Or: f : two 
people meet, exchange know ‘ ’ the 
familiar questio Have you heard the late 4 
Then, after some mysterious whispering—nobody else 
must hear—they laugh and go home r for 
port y to repeat the story. Of sc 
whom they can trust with such wit ms—t! e 
people ho understand how to present all rious 
matters in a false light. This joking about victor 
and defeat is the most des ible t on 1 a 
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period as the present. 
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From now on we are going to watch more ca 
fellow-citizens of ours who n the strictest ¢ 
are always ready with the latest de 
— ” oe We al nov 
ng, porsonous }] we s j ) 
poisoned arrows in the directios 
i 
that is, at the hearts of the story.- 








“ |. LT remember... when the British prisoners were being 
driven to the prison camps; they passed on the way two 
crucified naked bodies; one had been an old Jew with a long 
beard, the other a young Jewish girl. Two British officers 
stopped and saluted these monuments of the German new 
world. For this they were shot. We cannot forget these 
things. Perhaps the crucified Jews and the two British 
officers were buried together in one brotherly grave, a 
symbol of unity between our two great peoples...” 


Read the Amazing Experiences of the 
Palestinian Jewish Soldiers in German 
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Only in the ANSWER will you find these stories of Jewish 
erings and heroism. Only in this militant magazine will you get 
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African and European theatres of the war but the whole story of the 
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In every issue cf the ANSWER ,y 
will find a veritable feast of arti: 


by leading writers of today. Here ar 


a few who have appeared in its pag 
within the past few months: S 
Undset, Ben Hecht, Emil Ludwig 
Dorothy Parker, Max Lerner, Kon: 
Bercovici, Taylor Caldwell, Prof. | 
han J. Smertenko, Mrs. John Gunti 
William Ziff and Emil Lengyel. 


The ANSWER is no journal of self 
nity. The ANSWER talks strai 
Che technique of the ANSWER is 1 
the plea—its conscience is that of 
champion for a people's right. 
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The Facts About Public Housin 








THE SEVEN MYTHS OF HOUSING. By Nathan Straus 


Alfred A. Knopf $2.73. 


HEN the President drafted Nathan Straus for 
job of clearing city slums, Straus ran foul of the 


ling-loan and real-estate lobbies. Their shadows | 


ve in Congressional cloakrooms, and his five years as 


g administrator were hard and troubled. A House com- 


? finally refused to appropriace any more housing money 


for his agency. Straus resigned, but not before nearly a billion 
rs’ worth of public housing had been built and one of 
the most inspiring of New Deal programs successfully 
hed. 
‘The Seven Myths of Housing” Straus takes the field 
, uinst the foes of public housing. He lists the charges 
re most often hurled against the program: namely, 
really aren't any slums; people make slums; public 
doesn't clear slums; public housing costs too much 
¢ y and threatens private enterprise; the government 
fare better by bailing out the slum owners. He labels 
se ‘myths’ and explodes them one by one 
role of the ‘‘mythoclast’’ for Straus is not a new one 
earlier pioneers in housing, like Langdon Post, Cather- 
er, and Edith Elmer Wood, Straus once roamed the 
answering arguments against public housing and per 
ities to set up housing authorities In time local 
tion was overcome, and cities uined the necessary 
laws, successfully defended them against constit 
ttack, tore down slums, gave tax-exemption to the n¢ 
ts, built and managed them. 
1e Opposition then concentrated its force on Washing 
The building-and-loan lobby united with the home 
rs and real-estate brokers for a frontal attack on the 
ram. The myths Straus breaks down are again 
ast, and important Washington circles are accepting 
as fact. Straus’s book, therefore, is a timely and 
8 addition to the fragmentary literature on public housing 
The book is not a philippic against Straus’s enemies in 
hington, as some expected it to be, though several Con 
smen who fought Straus do receive special dishonorable 
tion. It is, in the main, a statement of facts and figures, 
plainly and convincingly. Public housing costs less to 
than private housing, says Straus, and he proceeds te 
ve it with schedule and tally. It costs less to operate than 
ite housing, and he shows how utilities and insurance 
ts have been cut to one-third of private costs. It reh¢ ‘S 
es from the slums, and he demonstrates that about 
ee-quarters of the tenants in the new housing have in- 
es under $1,000. He shows how the tenants in the new 
ts have become sounder citizens, pay rent promptly, 
against regimentation, take pride in their homes, and 
even do the painting and repairing themselves. Straus strikes 


Out against the substitute formula now being offered by the 
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An Oxford Book of Symbolism 


OF SY MBOLISM. By C. M. Bowra, The 


THE HERITAGE 


Macmillan Company. § 5 
pan) 
HIS book, by Pindar’s most recent editor, consists ¢ 
seven essays. Iwo of them contain a genera! } 
of symbolism and post-syn m: the her five 


I 
voted to Valéry, Rilke, Stefan George, Alexander 


Ww. B 


Wilson's account of the subject, and Mr. Bowra's essays are 


Yeats. Georve and Rilke wer rn oP | ad 





I e best introductions available. His book is writ- 


ten in an accomplished, urbane, slightly donnish manner. 


It is obviously the work of a conno! r and has the merit 


of work done for ple _ a er ee ee 
rk done for pleasure rather than as a contributior to 


research. Mr. Bowra’s remarks always carry some weight, 
for of feels behind them considerable experience, taste, 
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e savors poetry, tests it on his 


palate as if it were a rare wine. This is very heartening at a 
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The NATION 


part of his book deals with Valéry, Rilke, George, Blok, and 


Yeats. There is something wrong here. If the definition be 
narrow one, the later work of the latter five poets—especi 
that of Valéry and Blok—cannot be termed symbolist 
be broad, the omission in the general discussions of Rir 


Corbiere, and Laforgue cannot be justified; nor, in | 
English tradition, should Yeats receive attention to the 
exclusion of T. S. Eliot, who introduced symbolism to a 


ee, ee” a ee ee pee bial } 
eration. Everything depends on interpretation and defin: 


for lack of any definitions whatsoever Mr. Bowra’s inter 


ion 1s throughout blurred and unsatisfactory. 
) 
. 


ret one can piece it together from one part of t 
I 2 


, +} er » ,omnme , rt > 4 . . 
anomier, Romantic etry, says Mr Bowra I 
| y> ) >t 
: . ‘ ; 
» Stating, producing an effect to giving infor 
\ ‘ TY } > wr ' 3 TY ry? ry) Tr) 
Olism 1s the extreme Of romanticism. Wuistaste 
" Ea rma , ic e + ] mt 1 Yr 
nt and inf rmation is erected into the d pma ¢ 


which oddly but significan 


equated with poetry as silence. Fleeing the extern 


‘ sciousness, the symDoust narrows down Nis 


onlv to st £ mind hia + rs nie etateec f ¢ 
yniy t& taics OF mind Dut to the only states or m 


1] } } r Lh: uF ! . log f 
can really be known—his own. Hence a religion of 
the symbolist substitute for a social osophy, an 


tf the sensations, the symboust substitute for a p! 


of aesthetics. From these two sources flow the s« 
symptoms Of symdolism—its parade of anti-rational, 
) I 

f i attitudes, its aioormess 5 6re ect fol 


poetry a panacea, the poet a shaman. “I think the w 

saved, uid Mallarmé, “‘by a better literature.”’ 7 
symbolists departed gradua from the two n t 
doctrines of Mallarmé—the severance of poetry from « 


life and the belief that musical abstractness is the et 
poetry—and we find Blok, George, and Yeats turning s 
times to political subjects, Valéry to a non-transce: 
eory of art. The great achievements of the symbol: 
sost-symbolists. Mr. Bowra concludes, have been in 
ding light on themes which migh 
and in exploring the unconscious with symbol and su 

far beyond the reach of the scientific intellect. They repr 

the highest development of the peculiarly psycho 
uwareness of the past epoch; their work is the most 

roduct of the self-regarding impulse. 

All this is tenable enough, though there is nothing , 
that was not in ‘‘Axel’s Castle’; and there was m 
‘‘Axel’s Castle” that is not to be found here. Furtherr 
Mr. Bowra seems only confused by the central parad 
symbolism, the paradox that symbolism is both trad 
and revolutionary, decadent and seminal, negative and 
tive. In his introduction he writes of the symbolists: 
cause they neglected their own times, their claim on px 
too is less; for they often la k that vitality which comes 
contact with life and survives the centuries because 
lasting human qualities.”” But in his summing up we 
{They} all found an intense excitement in living... . 7 
desire for transcendental orders of experience is no d 
of the here and now.”” The contradiction between these 
ments arises from Mr. Bowra’s failure to push his criticis 
beyond the point of liking the symbolists and fecling ¢t 


they are nevertheless decadent. When, therefore, I recom 
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some of Mr. Bowra’s essays as “introductions,”” I use 
ord advisedly. The corollary is that no one already 

d with the material would need Mr. Bowra's help 
other remark of Mr. Bowra’s illustrates my theme 


post-symbolists have had the confidence to assert 
values in the face of meaningless circumstance and to 
to a tragic grandeur.” Now if there is one quality which 


1 1 . | 1 } —— 
symbolists and their followers lack, and even make a 


of lacking, it is tragic grandeur: consider their treat 
of the Hamlet theme from Mallarmé’s “‘Igitur’’ to 


But even more revealing is the phré 
for if Mr 


odern history is 


ry ? 1 ad 
S Prufrock. 


ungless circumstance, Bowra intended to 


the view that m neaningless 
nial to the symbolists—he certainly ought to have 
page of his book, since 


} + ‘a ; + +1 } . ] , } 
d dictate an interpretation of the whole subject which 


the fact before the last 


no point elaborated or explained. 


Since Théophile Gautier wrote his essay on Baudelaire 
notable critic has given his attention to the phenomenon 
1 we now call symbolism. And, indeed, every critic in 


Wilson fol- 


| Gautier’s lead in interpreting Baudelaire as a decadent 


feld—Bourget, Symons, Quennell, —has 


historical if not in a pejorative sense. Wilson, indeed, 

the analysis of decadence as far as it can usefully be 
; one waits now only for more critical analyses of sym- 
poems as poems; one waits for a more definitive and 
tive account of the whole subject. Mr. Bowra only adds 
sense ‘polite’ 
RUSSELL BENTLEY 
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> number.of pleasant essays 


The Power to Make Treaties 
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of the I ue of Nations by a minority of the 

1 1920 ar zed the helplessness of a majority 

rica. In 1930 Dr. Denna F. Fleming reviewed the 


of the requirements that “‘two-thirds of the Senator: 


iated by the President 


) I Wy 
umended its r yval in a volume called “The Trea 
of the An 1 Senat Now Professor Ker 
rove of Northwestern University has brought th 
1p to date and hammered home the same conc! 


ul 
Professor Colegrove names twenty-six Republicans, etgh 
Progressive (La 


| te nda n 


emocrats, and one Follette) who 


-d by their records and “nt remarks, 


ppose a treaty embodying 


| 


the ideas of the Ball-Hatch 


lution if it were submitted to the Senate by a Demo 
President. If a bare quorum were present, seve 
would suffice to defeat such a treaty The men «¢ 
» those votes might represent only one-tweil 
erican people. 


Wheeler, Robert 


in Johnson, and Gerald P. Nye, says Pro- 


isOlationists as Senators Burton K 


Taft, Hu 
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fessor Colegrove, have never abandoned hope of preventing 
is from cooperating with other nations. They foresee an 
inevitable reaction’ against international collaboration 


vhen the war ends. And the Constitution, by intrusting 


treaties to only one house of Congress, and permitting a 


minority of that h > © prey nt action, gives those irre- 
é 
concilables a most formidable weapon. 
Hence, both prudence and a decent respect for democracy 


require that we either means other than treaties to come 
to agreements with other nations or amend the Constitu- 
tion. Executive agreements can be substituted for treaties. 
[hey may be authorized or approved by a majority vote in 
both houses of Congress. More than 1,200 such agreements 
but only about 900 treaties have been made by our govern- 


ment. The Department of State and a subcommittee of the 


an) 


Senate Committee on Foreign Relations agreed last summe 
to base United Nations relief and rehabilitation arrange- 


m ts Of 


such an agreement rather than a treaty. 
But Professor Colegrove would rather see the Constitu- 


tion nended. He « lers executive agreements evasive, 
eve 1 they have been held to constitutional; he 
e! e greater ‘symbolic significance” of treaties; 
in ( treaties are needed to place the final 


i 


settlement ‘“‘on a sound and permanent basis.” 


i t answer to this argument is that it is hard to 
amend the Constitution. The method requires a 
two-thirds’ vote of both houses of Congress. The Senate 
isolationists can prevent that. Professor Colegrove proposes, 
therefore, that the legislatures of two-thirds of the states 
request Congr to Il a national convention. Congress 
then w 1 have to act. And an amendment proposed by 

h a convention would be effective if approved by the 
| ; or conventions in three-fourths of the states. 
This is a cumbersome method that never has been used. It 
is interesting to note, however, that a young Republican 


writer, Alexander Hehmeyer, proposed recently in “Time 
for Cha that we have a constitutional convention sitting 
throughout this war to reexamine the whole Constitution 
What provisions should be made for approving treaties 
is another question. Professor Colegrove scorns Senator Guy 


I 


M. Gillette’s proposal that a mere majority of the Senate 
1 to approve treaties. He would require the 


be empowere 


Senate to share authority with the House, where there is 


+ ‘ Y ° 1 
less danger of distortion in reflections of the people's will. 


He does not discuss Representative Michael A. Feighan’s 
proposal that*there should be a direct vote by the people, 
in a special election, on a treaty favored by the President 


but rejected in the Senate 


However dreamy it may seem to talk of amending the 
Constitution now, Professor Colegrove’s book is a worth- 
mn to American thinking because it shows 


how the Constitution can be used by democracy’s 


[There has been too much blind 


f is WV { ts f 
and too little critical thought about our Constitu- 
t The people's failure to realize its weaknesses as well 
as its grandeur has enabled obstructionists to hide behind it. 
The Republicans’ Mackinac charter, which emphasized 
adherence to onstitutionalism’™ in determining policies 


and making international commitments, was approved even 


i 


by Clare Hoffman. Professor Calegrove ascribes that joker 
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in the Mackinac declaration to Senator Vandenberg ana 
charges that the Michigan Senator was really saying: “The 
President must be compelled to frame the peace settlem 
in the form of a treaty, which must be submitted to 
Senate, where a one-third minority of isolationists wil! be 
able to destroy it as effectively as Senator Lodge and 
collaborators annihilated American participation in the peace 
system at the end of the First World War.” 

Some critics have called this book repetitious. It is. But 
a man shouting a warning against minority rule and inter 
national anarchy should not be expected to content himself 
with a single yip. My complaint is that the author has : 


shouted loudly enough. VOLTA TORREY 


— ° ° 
Fiction in Review 

OHN HERSEY is a Life-Time correspondent with our 

invasion forces; his novel, ‘A Bell for Adano” (Kn 
$2.50), is our first fiction of the American governmen 
Italy—occupational history written while it was still 
more than a gleam in Amgot’'s eye. But the very speed of 
composition of Mr. Hersey’s book gives it what interé 
has, because, writing quickly, Mr. Hersey wrote out of a \ 
reservoir of folk-idealisms and popular assumptions. This is 
not to say that ““A Bell for Adano” is an unconscious 
any more than most movies, also created out of popula: 
sumptions are unconscious. It is as impossible for me 
lieve that a person who has had the education and expe: 
necessary to get a correspondent’s job on Lfe naturally t 
of Americans or Italians in the simple way that Mr. H 
appears to in his novel as it is for me to believe that the 
Hollywood scenario writer who wrote “Joe Smith, A: 
can” naturally thinks of Americans as Joe Smiths. 1 
contrivance of simplicity is one of the things that may 
my spine tingling in a movie, especially in a lesson 
democracy movie, but it also leaves a bad taste in my mou 
because I feel that I have been done, played upon, taken 
I feel the more taken in, indeed, in the degree that 
popular assumptions which are paraded have a basis in tr 

And there seems to me to be a great deal of truth in 
Hersey’s picture of an American. In fact, “A Bell for Adar 
might accurately be described as the Platonic ideal of An 
canism, of which the American reality is an active appro) 
mation. Its hero, Major Joppolo, is a kind of compendium of 


\i- 


+he 


quickly recognizable national characteristics. Joppolo is 
American occupation officer of the little town of Adano. He 
thinks for himself, works fourteen hours a day, is realist 
about taking help where he can find it, is gentle from 
stinct and ruthless on principle, respects authority where 
earns respect and where it is unworthy countermands it at 
whatever risk, knows how to play with the church, has sex 
but knows how to keep it down, loathes protocol and red 
tape, and first and always is a man of heart who understar 
that a town full of Italian peasants has more need for a | 
than for American sanitation; when his M. P.'s get int 
drunken orgy and smash up the house in which they 
billeted, instead of sending them to the guardhouse he 
vokes the memory of their mothers. So convincing is M: 
Hersey's portrait of the American as an administrator that we 
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even comes to think it a national characteristic that Joppolo 


| 


1 be of Italian parentage and came from the Bronx. 


Obeioasly, folk idealism of this kind is its own good 
fun. What offends me is its being put forward as al 


is truth by someone in a position to boast a more com- 
ed view of things. When Mr. Hersey says in his Fore- 


1 | 
1 that only men can guarantee the future, men lik 
him; for all its limitations 


merican democracy at Work 


loppolo incarnation of A 
bad star to be shooting at in these practical days. But 
also in his Foreword, he uses Hollywood-naive prose 

this, “Major Victor Joppolo, U. S. A., was a good man 

vill see that. It is t! 


Major Joppolo was Amgot ‘ollices of 


e whole reason why I want you to 


. and he was good,” I know that Mr. Hersey’s ideas, 
’ - 1 
lis prose, have undergone a process of conscious, falsi 


und purposeful simplification. 


“A Bell for Adano,” 
y the way. Two other novels I read this week—Charles 
‘The Lost Week-End” (Farrar and Rinehart, $2.50) 
A. Fler ung Ma 
$2.75 )—show very much more talent, thous th they 
Jackson’s qui 
onal but 


aye 
e ig very little writing talent 


Liesh’s “Cone of Silence” (Houghton, 


less interesting. Unfortunately, Mr. 
wy, precise prose is at the service of a sensati 
ially unfruitful novelistic subject. “The Last Week- 
which is the stream-of-consciousness record of five 
in the life of a dipsoman ins, inevitably suffers from the 
of scope of its central character, whose view of the 
s bounded by the dcinker s narcissism and self-pity. 
Mr. MacLiesh’s book, too, self-pity is the pea note, 
s case the self-pity induced by the a artist’s exacerbated 
f his special susceptibility to life. “Cone o f Silence’ 1s 
those novels in which depth of gee is assumed to 
ise in direct proportion as the hero discloses his literacy 
ISTIC sensi bilit y- 


DIANA TRILLING 


ART 


HE Federation of Modern Painters and Sculptors is an 
organization that includes a good many of the most 
advanced and important artists in this country. Early in 
uary the federation released to the press a letter attacking 
Museum of pare Art and pointing out the “increas- 
reactionary policies of that institution toward the work 
\merican io The letter specifically criticized the 








for its exhibition of ‘“‘works rightly considered 
mic and outmoded even in the Victorian era (for ex- 


“Romanticism in America” and “American Realists 


Magic Realists’’) ; for its displays of material “interest- 
only on scientific and ethnographical grounds”; for 


Pi ‘ 
ing “‘one set of standards for Europe ean art . 


~ 


one for its American selections” ; 


“seriousness of purpose for pub- 


thorou} ghly different 
its policy of sacrificing 


ity’ (the “Contemporary Portraits” exhibition); and for 


ts interest in ‘‘such ephemeral fads as the output of certain 


clupee-surrealists and types of American scene-illustration 


i 


ated out of all proportion to 


{which} have been exagger 








their qualities as art.”” The letter went on to call for an 
exhibition of the museum's entire permanent collection, 
which presumably represents the considered judgment of 
the staff,” and to ask that ‘ther te e openly 


the individuals or groups who are most directly responsible 
for its recent policies.” 


On January 20 the Museum of Modern Art's Department 


of Painting and Sculpture sent a letter, with a 


postcard inclosed, to a selected group of the seventy mem- 
bers of the federation, asking that the recipient indicate 
on the card whether or not he or she had seen the federation’s 
letter before it was mailed. The card did not seem to require 


a signature, and the assurance was given that “this informa 


tion... will be used only for a report to a m 1m com- 
mittee.” 

That the museum’s first reaction to the federation’s letter 
was to make it an issue of personalities is saddening—aside 
from the questionable taste of its procedure, h seems to 
derive from the Stalinist telephone-pressure campaigns of a 


few years ago. It is possible, but quite irrelevant, that some 


members of the federation call the museum's grapes sour 
mainly because the museum has not shown their work. But 
charges similar to those in the letter have been leveled 


against that institution by persons whose motives cannot be 


similarly impugned. Nor would the charges be invalidated 
could it be sawed that a majority of the federation’s mem- 
bership had not seen the letter 


museum should have felt it im \perative to answer the criticism 


before it was released. The 


on the same plane as that on which it was formulated. If 
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the federation is wrong, a point-by-point rebuttal would 


reinforce the museum's position and, even more import 


promote a discussion that might help clarify very important 


issues at stake in contemporary American art. Alas, 


federation is not wrong, even though it failed to make son 


necessary distinctions, 


the 
il 


“ 


ic 


The function of a museum of modern art is to discriminate 


and support those tendencies in art 
and validly modern, regardless of general appeal or vo 


Both the golden and the silver ages of modern art are o\ 


seemingly—at least in Paris—and those forced in the 
by the vitality of modern art to 
with it have begun to come out into the open again 
presumably enlightened rich, who support art in this a 
as in every other, 
aesthetically ascetic period is past. With no young Pica 
in sight, they have found the courage to ask once more 
the kind of art they really like: ‘Give us the romanti 
realistic, the descfiptive, the immediately erotic, 

chic. It fits us better, mirrors us better, and moves us q 
ay for art, we have a right to the kind we \ 


The recent policies of the museum reflect not so n 


ising strength of this element as an enorm« 
its self-confidence—it has always been strong, and its 


tributions have kept the museum alive from the | 


If its influence is unchecked, it will finish by makin 
Museum of Modern Art an educational annex to the 
Club CLEMENT GREENI 
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DRAMA 


| 
nas spared no 
Hayride 
é 


cr Garden). The girls are gorge- 


sviexican 


1e costumes elaborate and beauti- 
Music is pas- 


settings gay. ine 
tr, The book by Herbert and 
if 


» i Ide ic me ¢ y S Bos 
Fields is none too good, but it 


17 } a 
vell enough as a vehicle for Bobby 


} £ » mtr ” 

who of course jumps Ol and 
. 

ahead of it and around it and over 

to devel 


when it doesn’t. I 


when it threatens p engine 


le—and even 
eed hardly add that he is the main at- 
h 


ion of the show. 


He is set off, as if he needed to be, 


ii 


w such assorted talents as June Havoc, 


s 


4 


bull-fighting sister-in-law; George 
ot, his tall, dark, and handsome 
e; and Luba Malina, his sultry 
e. Wilbur Evans looks and acts re- 
ingly unlike a matinee idol, and 
sings nicely, though like most must- 


5 


comedy stars, especially male, he 
; it necessary always to take the first 
sition in singing the minute he hears 
s cue. Can't they ever be casual—or 
ear to be? 
June Havoc, who does the “specialty” 
3 very well, is as supple—and as 
strange to say—as a branch of 
willow. She's a good little trouper 
obviously enjoys her work 
The dancing, when it isn’t acrobatic, 


nothing to speak of—and I doubt 
Paul Haakon ever saw a toreador 


ican Hayride” is a bit stiff and 
w at the start; the second act is much 
than the first largely because it 
ins two of Bobby Clark’s wilder 
personations. In one of them he kids 
flute out of countenance and tops 

by swallowing half of it. In the 

*¢ he is an Indian woman with long 
braids and a papoose duly 

ped with permanent spectacles and 
rar. His 


ing coyote is 


of the soundless 
I wish I 


routine 
constant. 
why it’s so funny. 

MARGARET MARSHALL 


HAVE never read “Jane Eyre,” but 
I think there may be some use in 
mparing the screen version with a not 
y good version which Luther Adler 

Sylvia Sidney brought to the Bos- 


stage several months ago. Judging 
the play, the novel must have a good 


1 of inter-class, feminist, ethical, and 


erotic ten i R r, besides 
] avin f f )- 
mantic spiel r 1 § ¢ + 
$y ibe ze { - in a of 
the bes ri | 5 lu 1g 
by the film, e I nust aiso ve 
the kind of dark insparent, hypnotic 
one and pace w h seem neve any 
more, to be hieved or even a em} ed 
in writir There is no symbolic 
resonance and almost no really taking 

t tl] | e 


or revealing ten 


rat makes it at 


twenty minutes or so t 
Those first 


all seriously worth seeing 
twenty minutes, however, which are de- 
voted to Jane’s schooling and her first 
meeting Rochester, are a lush, 
beetlebrowed, unusually compelling 
piece of highly romantic screen rhetoric. 
I suspect Orson Welles had a hand in 
and for bad; it 
uis black-chenille- 


with 





this stretch—for good 
has a good deal of | 
and-rhinestones manner. After that, all 
you get is a careful and tame produc- 
tion, a sadly vanilla-flavored Joan Fon- 
taine, and Welles treating himself to 
road-operatic sculpturings of body, 
cloak, and diction, his eyes glinting in 
the Rembrandt gloom, at every chance, 
like side-orders of jelly. It is possible 
to enjoy his performance as dead-pan 
period parody; I imagine he did. I 
might have more if I hadn’t wanted, 
instead, to see a good performance. 

It is also possible, I gather from many 
people, to be as excited and scared by 
“The Lodger,” the adaptation of Mrs. 
Belloc Lowndes’s story about Jack the 
Ripper, as the adaptors intended. I wish 
I could have been, for it is years since 
a horror picture has given me my 
money's worth, and I feel that today 
only Val Lewton, who makes such B 
pictures as ‘The Seventh Victim,” has 
occasional promising ideas how to go 
about it. For me the main troubles with 
“The Lodger” were that everyone was 
trying for gentlemanly, intelligent hor- 
ror, sustained only by tricks of second- 
ary suspense (you know from the start 
who the Ripper is), in too gentlemanly 
and too little incisively intelligent a 
manner. As a result the beautiful interi- 
ors, the sometimes beautiful streets, and 
the too beautiful lighting and photog- 
raphy drew too much attention to their 


own sumptuous but very passive vitality, 


and the good performances of Laird 
Cregar, Sir Cedric Hardwicke, Sara 


Allgood, and Merle Oberon also re- 
mained a purely visual pleasure. Doris 
Lloyd, however, does project a moment 
of solid, old-fashioned fright. 

JAMES AGEB 
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__ MUSIC 


as Steber did the 





husband. 


her wayward 


about of the other 


er to do, but it takes 


[he cavorting 


Pinza, Baccaloni, 


a § as good As 

Sa Novotna, and the others to do it 

as as they did. At moments in this 

performance, however, they did too 
and one piece of new business 


r 


posturings in the 


{ $ cioa lat, in the finaie— 
' ; 41 

( sho uminate. On the other 

f | , re > mM t the [7 Ife 

Wid Ulere Is lie ple i) V CMG, 


cchiatevi scene—at which they do 
1 here Dr. Graf should 


x mile; and ne 
elle wines tim Of 
ake the sense of the words Ciear (oO Me 
y I Susanna, who has 
1 
Cherubino, try 
‘ > Lil 
| , . llantle nr 
il ; pe ¢ ) KCeueniy con- 
| \ 
‘ 4 U * . 
\ il S r, whose recital I at 
ended e ¢ fore, has a fine 
one voice which he uses with 


and mastery in the 


C€ Oo: a i itu ty finished musical 

id a sharp dramatic sense. These 

ade his singing of the French music 
1 his ( { ike Mey histopheles’s 


enade from Berlioz’s ‘Damnation of 


Faust Ol l¢ Chiree Dumorous songs of 
] ) 1 

Ci Out turkeys, pigs, and ducks 
| lernit 

ac htful. But one sensed a limita- 

t of emotion and personailty which 


wing of one of Mussorg 


Dances of Death’”’ to 


Ss x 5 
lack force and impact; and in the two 
songs of Schubert and Brahms he 


chieved a Frenchman's German emo- 


ion and style. 

Which brings me to Lotte Lehmann’s 
series of three recitals devoted to the 
songs of Schubert, Brahms, and Schu- 
mano. I have commented, in recent 
years, on the increasing refinement and 
subtilization of her style in Lieder- 
singing that has accompanied her in- 
creasing Care, restraint, and skill in the 
use of an aging but still extraordinarily 
beautiful voice; at this year’s recitals I 
ad the impression that the process had 
continued, making her art of singing 
songs more wonderful than ever. 


these 
jue; and what makes it 
and rich poetic insight 


It is in fact uni 
SO i§ the deep 
ind emotion and the power of dramatic 
characterization and | royection that used 
. 


part but now operate 


ly inflected, phraselog- 


: phrase a 
Ra the su! 
ically continuous line of beautiful voeal 


sound, to produce such great and over- 


performances as her “W irts- 


haus” and “Doppelganger” of Schu- 


wheiming 
‘4 


bert, or the enchanting comedy of her 
“Kartenlegerin” of Schumann, 
B. H. 
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Letters to the Editors 


Cooperation in the Kitchen 


eS 


§ 


i Te 


al 


iptingly 


we 


iw Sirs: Edith M. Stern's own answer 
r sixty-four-dollar question in her 
le, Brains in the Kitchen, discon- 
gly poses a series of other ques- 
Can domestic work be ‘‘dignified 
professionalized” ? And is it worth 
other? Are /omes, other people's 
es, pleasanter places in which to 
« than factories? Is it efficient, 
lly healthful, for tens of thousands 
vomen to make careers of looking 
r the physical comfort of small units 
vo, or three, or four individuals? 
uldn't anyone rather apply her skill 
ntelligence to a wider service? 
If 1 were a skilled dietitian, I'd want 
> my knowledge for a large group. 
| enjoyed working with children, the 


of just one or two children would 


erely a stop-gap—if the children 
1't mine. And if I were especially 


might 


at, say, washing dishes, I i 
and tired of looking at the same 
or W edgwood. 

e fact of the matter is that house- 
ago have become an 
rable bore and nuisance, and per- 
: been done away with 
were not working for 
omfort of people we love and for 


I 
own comfort. Have we a right to 


t anyone else to find fulfilment 


a life work in personal service to us, 
natter how valuable we are to the 
le world and to our children, no 


‘se how adorable they are? 


this is too much to expect is 
ved by the long and dolorous ‘‘Help 
ited” columns appealing for house- 


i hat 


kers. Money inducements appear 
ndary; glowing descriptions of “in- 
ting couple,” ‘“‘lovable baby,” 


and considerate home’ are 
displayed in fat paragraphs. 


arming 


the really smart girls, the ones we 
after, don't want to bother with us 


, 
our husbands. 


What then? “Let no woman ever go 


course 


nd elementary school’? Of 


wasn't intended as an answer; it 


simply a cry of bitterness and an- 


h from the depths of a harried soul. 


May not a beginning of a solution 


the problem 
t an individual one but rather a 


the recognition that 


spread social phenomenon deserv- 
of systematic and objective study? 
can't change ourselves—we've gone 





outside the house and won't return if 
we can help it—not for full-time cook- 
ing and dusting, anyway. The women 
presumably better suited for such work 
choose not to do it—or at least, not to 
do it passably well or for any length 
of time in one place. The only solution, 
therefore, lies in some modification of 
the household organization. 

One that I should like to see tried 
would be the organization of a home- 
service unit in an apartment house 
catering to working-mother families. 
The unit might be headed by a trained 
executive, a dietician and manager, who 
would work with the organized mothers. 
She would employ cooks and cooks’ 
helpers, nursemaids, and others required 
for her staff, charging each family unit 
a fixed fee for routine services. Meals 
could be planned a week ahead, by each 
mother, on the basis of menus prepared 
and submitted by the manager. Meals 
col ld 


! 
i 


be sent to each apartment in spe- 
cia 
or subject to such additions as the 
mother might care to make from her 
own kitchen. Special table service could 
be secured by additional fees. And ar- 
e made for someone 


containers, either in complete form 


rangements could be n 
to come and do the dishes! Whenever 


| 


the working mother felt like getting a 
meal herself, she would simply notify 
the main kitchen to that effect. 

When one contemplates the savings 
incident to mass marketing, skilled plan- 
ning, and _ large-scale preparation, 
coupled with more efficient use of labor, 
it becomes evident that such a service 
should cost far less than the average 
expenditures in individual homes for 
food and service. Here would be a wide 
and diversified field for highly pro- 
fessionalized houseworkers; qualified 
home-economics managers could provide 
the type of training required, and the 
permanent staff of such a unit would be 
assured good living conditions, good 
pay, ample job protection, and stand- 
ardized hours. 

The initiative for such an experiment 
might come from some ingenious house- 
group of professional 
women organized especially for this 


owner, from a 


purpose, or from an enterprising home 


economist. It might o} 


et this new and prow- 


en the way to 
other efforts to me 
ing problem in a socially effective man- 
SHOHAN 


ner. JESSE 
Rhinebeck, N. Y., 


January 21 


The National Service Act 


Dear Sirs; lam 5 Irprise 1 at your edito 
rial support of the proposed national- 
service act in the face of Mr. Stone's 
acute analysis of it. I oppose th ive 
of any national-service act at 1@ 
for practical reasons and on pr ple. 

From the practical t of v the 
proposed national-service act is an un- 


candid attempt to produ e anti-strike 


legislation that works. If it is unaccom- 


1] tr nt 


panied i y acts equally stringent cor trol- 


ling management, salaries, and profits— 


Con ress ol vi- 


| | | ’ 


acts Which the present 


ously will not pass—the nattonal-service 


act would be class legislation pure and 


simple. By forcing more married women 
into factory work, the 


national-service 
act would serve to magnify the prol ems 


of home-keeping and juvenile delin 


quency. Such an act would also seriously 


jeopardize the continuation of many 
valuable public services such as libraries, 
publishing, and social work, and un 
doubtedly would have a deleterious ef 


humane and_ intellectual 


1¢ preservation of these a 
tivities up to now has been one of the 


st two years 

pprove of the national-service 

act on principle because its passage 

would 

the totalitarian nations. It would remove 
a ee oe 


put us at once in the ranks of 


from in 


another large sphere o 
dividuals; it would in essence be a sur- 
render on a vast scale to the theo y ol 
militarism. We are fighting the war to 
preserve democracy and to eliminate 
militarism. Every acceptance of military 
dictation beyond what is absolutely nec- 
ssary is therefore a denial of the very 
ideals we are supposed to be preserving, 
In the light of the problems which are 
going to face this country after the war, 
this surrender at the present time seems 
to me dangerous in the highest degree 
We are past the worst man-power 
crisis. American production on a volun 
tary basis has been almost miraculous 
To pass -a national-service act now 
would be an insult to the devotion and 
the hard work of those who have made 
that production possible; it would be a 
dangerous surrender to the principle of 
military direction; it would be an un 
necessary yielding to the ideals of the 
totalitarian states. 
HAMLIN 


TALBOT F, 
New York, January 25 


. 
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ACROSS 


AN ope gx Vv 4 

They « freque ent in Russia 
Not the mail isiness (two words, 
i 1 5) 

\ tute for s a 

One . ut itd y 

Do we 


What politiciar I 
it r [ 

i r I ( 

r 

Nar f | An 

Men used to ear by this in & 

ser’s day 

‘Abou Ben Adhem (may his 

increase!) Awoke one night f: 1a 

L€¢ lream of pe 

Birth, sire, pr les 1 Ame in 

name for one of our allies 


Not dead (anag.) 


The Heavenly Twins 


DOWN 
One is far from 
His book 
Germany 
A Ruhr town 


if off 


was required reading in 


pleased 
(two words, 1 and 6) 


with a twisted tail! 


5 Travelling “sailsmen” (!) 
6 The answer to all complaints 
7 His business is picking up 
8 Here a legislative body I see 
9 Attendants who come in rushes 
15 Pole No. 6 might give something like 
a report! 
r. Barnstaple’s role in Wells’ “Men 
Like Gods” 


18 And so, for a change, untamed 


19 Many are busy in the ------- mak- 
ing a past for the future 
- B dec] q 


man receives a letter and 


rchmai 


turns to a lady novelist 


BOLUTION TO PUZZLE No. 50 


ACTUO 1 STEAMER; 5&5 TORCHON 

UNICORN; 11 PLATE; 12 
DAD; 13 SMILI i4 RUN WILD; 16 RI 
CARKY; 1 MISLEAD; 21 SEXTONS; 24 
DOGMA; 26 PAN; 27 ARIEL; 28 SATANIC; 
9 PERDITA; 3 HNDLESS; 31 TOWHEAD 


IMPIOUS 1f 


EXPLAIN; 8 
THUNDER; 6 
HOOSIER; 8 NUNNERY; 15 
rch; 17 COX; 18 MODISTR; 19 SIGHTED; 
20 DEPICTS; 21 BUN SPOT; 22 ORIFICE; 
23 SELP-AID; 25 ANNI; 27 ARROW, 


BKIPPER; 2 
RESIDED; 5& 


DOWN 1 
MOOSB; 4 
RAILS; 7 


| 





The NATION 


Nelson Not Wellington 


Dear Sirs: In my article, Liberated Italy, 
in The Nation of December 27, I wrote 
that the Duke of Wellington, high off 
cial of the AMG in Sicily, is owner of 
a large estate at Bronte. 

The fact is that the Duke of We! 
ton was killed last October fighting 
Italy and was succeeded in the duked 
by his uncle, Lord Wellesley. It is ] 
Wellesley who is now a high offici 
the AMG in Sicily. 

He is not the owner of a larve est 

This large estate 

rated during the Napoleonic 
the Bourbon king to Lord Nels 
to the Duke of Wellington. It | 
o Nelson’s and not to Welli: 
Thus Lord Wellesley has n 


at Bronte. 
wars 


; 


1 


heirs. 
sonal interest there. 

I feel duty-bound to apolo ize 
attributing to the Wellington f 
estate which belongs to the Nelson 
ily and for the wrong inference | 
from my error. G. SALVEMI? 
Cambridge, Mass., January 20 


error 


CONTRIBUTORS 





HAROLD J. LASKI, professor of | 
ical science at the London Schoo 
Economics, is a leading member of 
left wing of the British Labor Party. H 
books include “Democracy in Cr 
“The Foundation of Sovereignty,’ 
State in Theory,” and, his latest, 
flections on the Revolution 
Time.” 


SELDEN C. MENEFEE is the autho: 
“Assignment: U. S. A.” 
FRITZ STERNBERG is a Germ: 
economist now living in New York. He 
is the author of “Fivefoid Aid to B 
ain” and “From Nazi Sources: G 
many'’s War Chances,” 


CHARLES ABRAMS is counsel to 
American Federation of Housing A 
thorities and author of ‘Revolution 
Land.” 


ERIC RUSSELL BENTLEY teac! 
cultural history at Black Mountain Co 
ext North He is 


Carolina. the au 


thor of “Hero-Worship,”” a study « 
Carlyle and Nietzsche, to be published 


soon, 


VOLTA TORREY, until recently 
wrote on the technique of practical poli- 
tics for PM. He is now on the staff of 


Popular Science. 
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Carl Brent Swisher. Hou 
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For refreshing va- 
cations this wartime 
winter—make For- 
est House your get- 
away rendervous, 
Year ‘round hospital- 
ity, splendid food and 
accommodations; twe 
lakes for skating, «ki- 
ing and snowtime sports. 
Only 50 miles from N. Y. Cc. 
Phone: ™ MAHOPAC | 628 











Lindorest' 
E * Park 


45 Miles from New York City 


Monroe 
N. Y. { 


Telephone 4421 
REOPENS MARCH 31st ! 
RESERVE NOW FOR EASTER 
Exclusive location, 150 acres of unus- 
ua! beauty. ALL SPORTS. Recorded 
concert music and many other activ- 
ities for your pleasure. Last word is 
accommodations and hospitality. 
DIXIE TERMINAL BUSES 
STOP AT OU OUR EN ENTRANCE 
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on congo Lake * 
90 mi N. ¥ 
bs TC ESS. 
Cordial hos; 
sports 
WRITE OR PHONE 
EVA 


FOR A WINTER TUNE-UP ... 


Lakecrest 


Stanfordville, N. Y. 
Ideal location tn the heart of 
“COUNTY Excellent accommodations 
itality. Recordings. Library. All seasonal 
ViaN.¥.C.R.R toAmenta,N Y Openail year 





YOUR RESERVATION 


BERG. Dtrector Stanfordville 4108 











MONROE, N. Y. 
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The Fieldstone 
On Round Island Loke 
A place of unexcelled beauty for 
rest and relaxation. One bour from 
New York } 
All Sports — Open All Year 


Phone 7965 





HATHAWAY SK! LODGE 


Formerly the palatial 
beautiful 
many with open fireplaces and private porches. Wind 
ing 
Delicious food 


For reservations of further information write or call 


OPEN ALL YEAR 


592-acre Macy estate in the 

“Hills of the Sky." Large. luxurious rooms 

Mountain Trails. Ski Tow, 700-foot Ski Slope 
Easy transportation 


Attractive Winter Rates | 


HATHAWAY LODGE, Haines Falis. 
Telephone: Tannersville 299 


Nw. OY. 











RIDGEFIELD, CONN. - 820 
A luxurious country estate converted into « 
haven for rest and recreation. Excellent Winter 


sports facil 
ing ping pong. ete Music 
ing, gaines, et 


ONLY FIFTY MILES FROM NEW YORK CiTy 


MAMANASCO LAKE LODGE 


free bicycles, rid 
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ALL WINTER 
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delicious food—aoand tun. 
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THE NEW YEAR’S RICHLY 
ENTERTAINING RUNAWAY 


“A remarkable work, the finest biog- 
raphy of an actor that I have ever seen.” 
—PRESCOTT, Times. 

“Written with affection and com- 
passionate understanding.” —GANNETT, 
Herald Tribune. 

“An extraordinary tale, both in its 
details and its implications.”—EATON, 
Herald Tribune. 

“There is no other life of an actor so 
wisely, wittily, and humanly told.”— 
ASHTON STEVENS. 


GENE FOWLER’S 


rich, tumultuous story of the life and 


times of his great friend, John Barry- 
more. illustrated. $3.50 


Good Night, 
Sweet Prince 


’ CHARLES A. 
BEARD 


This ‘“‘stamulating, vi- 
brant, energetic book 
(Time) is a national bese 
seller. Thousands of new 


readers are discovering 


these provocative con- 
ee 
versations about Ameri- A 


ca's political history. $3 vey 


INSTANT SUCCESS—THE 
BERLIN DIARY OF 1944 


“The most exciting reading since 
Shirer’s Berlin Diary.’’—HANSEN, 
World-Telegram. 


“Full of good, meaty, thrilling infor- 
mation.” —SPECTORSKY, Chicago Sun. 


“Ie has scooped the historians.”= 
GAINES, Sun. 


“A valuable continuation of that 
running report on wartime Germany 
which a number of American report- 
ers began.” —SHIRER, Herald Tribune. 


ARVID FREDBORG’S 


day-by-day account of what he saw 
es a neutral correspondent inside Ger- 
many from 1941 to 1943. $3.00 


Sehind THE 


RICHARD 
ALDINGTON 


One of the great biogra- 
phies of our time—a full- 
length portrait of Wel- 
lington and the world he 
saved from Napoleon. 
“Admirable ... a mas- 
terly accomplishment.” 
Saturday Review. $3.75 
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“THIS IS 
WOOLLCOTT E A BRILLIANT 
SPEAKING” / NOVEL FROM. 

MEXICO 


Diego Rivera calls this 
violent and significant 
story ‘the best Mexican 
novel’; others are calling 
it the Mexican Grapes of 
Wrath, $2.50 


SUNBURST 


by Mauricio 
Magdaleno 








From the decade of his 
greatest popularity come 
these storics, sketches, 
anecdotes m the inimit- 


able style of the Town 











